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COURTESY OR GOOD BEHAVIOR. 

The last number of the Massachusetts Common School 
Journal is occupied with an excellent lecture on Cour- 
tesy, by G. F. Thayer, Principal of the Chauncey Hall 
School, Boston, which should be circulated far and wide 
as a school tract, till it reaches the eye of every teacher 
in the land. We had the pleasure of listening to this lec- 
ture, as delivered before the “American Institute of In- 
struction at its annual meeting in Springfield; Aug. 1840, 
and the favorable impression which we then received, of 
its merits, is more than confirmed by a careful perusal of 
it in print. Mr. Thayer deserves the thanks of the friends 
of education every where for the practical character of all 
his efforts in the school cause. His lecture on ‘ Spell- 
ing and Defining,” before the Institute in 1839, from 
which. we gave an extract in No. 3 of the Journal without 
crediting it to him through an omission in the copy, has 
gone far to modify the vicious methods of teaching in this 
department. His efforts at the annual session of the In- 
stitute to give a practical turn to the discussions before 
that body, and to bring into consideration topics which 
all will acknowledge to enter into the idea of a good 
school, and of a complete education, and yet attract but 
little attention generally, are deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. But few teachers, in any of our schools, are 
as well qualified as he is to speak on these topics, and 
fewer still, can point to their own schools as actually reali- 
zing in practice the theory of the lectures and their writer. 
The lecture before us, consists of a series of judicious re- 
marks and comments on the laws of good behavior, if we 
may so characterize them, which he has from time to 
time, as occasion required, laid down for the government 
of his own school, and which, from a brief visit to the 

«school room two years since, we can testify, have become 
incorporated into the habits and manners of his pupils. 
With permission of the author, we hope to be able to pre- 
sent this Lecture entire to the teachers of our public 
schools. We can here only give a few extracts. 

The most common faults in deportment, or neglect of the 
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gence of boisterousnéss, uncleanliness, rudeness of speech, 
disrespectful tones ; and, indirectly, lack of order in relation 
to clothes, caps, books, &c., carelessness in regard.to the pro- 
perty of others, or thought!essly meddling with others’ affairs. 

Among the regulations of a school of lung standing, in one 
of our large cities, we find the following requisitions, which, 
with some exceptions, are connected with our subject. 

“Boys are required to scrape their feet on the scraper, and 
to wipe them on every mat they pass over, on their way to the 
school room ; to hang their caps, hats, over coats, &c. on the 
hooks appropriated to them, respectively, by loops prepared 
for the purpose ; to bow gracefully and respectfully, on enter- 
ing and leaving the school room, if the teacher be present; to 
take their places immediately on entering; to make no unne- 
cessary noise within the walls of the building, at any hour 
whatever; to keep their persons, clothes, and shoes, clean ; to 
earry and bring their books in a satchel ; to quit the neighbor- 
hood of the school, if a quiet and orderly manner, immiediately 
on being dismissed; to present a pen by the feather end, a 
knife by its haft, a book by the right side upward to be read by 
the person receiving it; to bow, on presenting or receiving 
any thing; to stand, while speaking to a teacher; to keep all 
books clean, and the contents of desks neatly arranged ; to 
deposite in their places all slates, pencils, &c. before leaving 
school; to pick up all hats, caps, coats, books, &c. found on 
the floor, and put them in their appropriate places; to be ac- 
countable for the condition of the floor nearest their own desks 
or seats; to be particularly quiet and diligent, whenever the 
teacher is called out of the room; and to promote, as far as 
possible, the happiness, welfare, and improvement of others.” 

Under the head of ‘ Prohibitions, are the following items, 
which it may be useYf@l, in this connection, to introduce. — 

“No boy to throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever, on 
the floor, or out of the door or window ; to spit on the floor; 
fo mark, cut, scratch, chalk, or otherwise distigure, injure, or 
defile, any portion of the school house, or any thing connected 
With it; to meddle with the contents of another’s desk, or 
unnecessarily to open and shut his own; to use a knife in 
school without permission; to quit the school room at any 
time without leave; to pass noisily or upon the run through 
the school room or entry ; to play at paw-paw any where, or 
at any game in the school house; to retain marbles won in 
play; to whittle about the school house; to use any profane 
or indelicate language ; to nick name any person; to indulge 
in eating or drinking in school; to waste school hours by 
unnecessary talking, laughing, playin’, idling; standing up, 
gazing around, teasing, or otherwise calling off the attention 
of others ; to throw stones, snow balls, and other missiles, 
about the streets; to strike, push, kick, or otherwise annoy his 
associates or others ;—in fine, to do any thing that the /aw of 
love forbids; that Jaw which requires us todo to others as we 
should think it right that they should do to us.” 


We add a few detached paragraphs relative to the 





DUTIES OF PUPILS TO THE SCHOOL HOUSE AND FURNITURE. 
Scraping the feet at the door, and wiping them on the 
mats. This should be insisted on as one of the most obvious 
items in the code of cleanliness. It is not only indispensable 
to the decent appearance of a school room, but, if neglected, 
a large quantity of soil is carried in on the feet, which, in tee 
course of the day, is ground to powder, and a liberal portion 
inbaled at the nostrils, and otherwise deposited in the system, 
to its serious detriment. Besides, if the habit of neglecting 
this at school is indulged, it is practised elsewliere; and the 
child, entering whatever place he may, shop, store, kitchen, or 
drawing-room, carries along with him his usual complement 
of mud and dirt; and the unscraped and unwiped feet are wel- 
comé nowhere, among persons a single grade above the quad- 
ruped race. 

In the school above alluded to, the rule has grown into so 





courtesie#of life, among school children, consist io the indul- 





general ohservance, that the discovery of mud on-the stairs or 
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entry leads immediately to the inquiry, whether any stranger 
has been in. For, though few carry the habit with them, all 
are so trained by daily drilling, that it soon becomes as difli- 
cult to neglect il, as it was at first to regard it. 

Hanging up on the hooks, caps, outer garments, §c., by 
loops. It is uot every school that is provided with hooks or 
pegs for children’s caps, garments, &c. All, however, should 
be so provided with as much certaifity as seats are furnished 
to situpon. It not only encourages the parents to send the 
children in comfortable trim, but induces the children to take 
better care of their things, especially if a particular hook or 
peg be assigned to each individual pupil. 1t is one step in the 
system of order, so essential to the well-being of those des- 
tined to live among fellow-men. If dependent on the atten- 
tion of mothers at home, I am aware that many children would 
often be destitute of the loops spoken of; but the children 
themselves could supply these, under the teacher’s supervision ; 
for | understand the use of the needle is taught, in many schools, 
to the younger pupils of both sexes, and has been found a very 
satisfactory mode of filling up time, which, among the junior 
classes, would otherwise be devoted to idleness. 

Keeping clean the person, clothes, and shoes. This, 1am 
aware, must cost the teacher a great deal of labor to enferce ; 
for if sent from home in a clean condition, the chances are 
more than two to one, that, on.reaching school, a new ablution 
will be necessary. And in how many families this business 
of ablution is rarely attended to at all, with any fidelity ; and 


to the tribunal of Eternal Purity, and invoke the malediction 
of our Judge, which may yet be displayed in the blasting of 
our fair land, like another Sodom! 

Next, to whittle about the school house; to use any profane 
or-indelicate language; to nick-name any ene; to indulge in 
eating or drinking in school; to talk, laugh, play, idle, turn 
round in the form, to tease or otherwise call off the attention 
of others ; to throw stones, snow-balls, or other missiles about 
the streets, are prohibited. I have already adverted to the 
whitiling propensities of our people; but, with your permis- 
sion, | will add a remark or two, with a view to placing this 
national peculiarity in a stronger light. So proverbial have 
we become, among foreigners, in this respect, that, if a Yan- 
kee is to be represented on the stage, you find him wit®a jack- 
knife in one ‘hand, and in the other a huge bit of pine timber, 
becoming every moment smaller, by his diligent handiwork. 
If he is talking, arguing, or, more appropriately, if he is driv- 
ing a bargain, you fiod him plying this, his wonted trade, with 
all the energy and dexterity of a beaver; and, as it was once 
said of an English advocate, that he could never plead, with- 
out a piece of pack-thread in his hands, so the Yankee would 
lose half his thrift, unless the knife and wood were concomi- 





tants of his chalfering. But the habit is of evil tendency, and 
ought to be checked. He indulges in it without discrimina- 
| tion, upon whatever is cut-able ; and, worse than the white 
ant, which saws down and carries away whole human habi- 
| tations, when they have become deserted, the whittling Yan- 


as to clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the answer might; kee would hack your dwelling in present occupation, until he 


be in some such pleasant and laconic language as this: “ He 
ought to be thankful that he can get any clothes, without all 


irendered you houseless. Let the mischief be checked be- 


times; do itat school; showing, at the same time, the useless- 


this fuss, as if he were dressing for a wedding or a corona- | ness, the folly, and the aunoying nature, of the habit. 


tion!” Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enforced, 
as far as practicable. Water can at least be had; and if a 
child seems a stranger to its application, une or-two of the 
elder scholars should be sent out, as is the practice in some 
European schools, tu introduce it to him, and aid him in using 
it. And if you can arouse him to feel some pride in keeping 
his dress and person elean, and his shoes well polished, or at 


least, in keeping them free of mud, you teach him a lesson of 


self-respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, and bring 
him to be, when out of school, instead of the squalid vagrant, 
a companion of piiferers and refugees frum justice, the incipi- 
ent worthy member of society, and per..aps a benefactor of bis 
race. It is umazing to reflect how very slight a circumstance 
in the life of a human being, in the early stages, sometimes 
casts him on that ude, which leads him to glory or infamy ! 

The next forbids spitting on the floor. This topic | would 
willingly avoid, but fidelity to my charge forbids it. The 
practice, disgustiug as it is, is too prevalent in many of the 
families that furnish pupils for your schools, to be overlooked, 
or winked out of sight; and if the children could carry home 
new notions in regard to it, [ am sufe you would have furnish- 
ed a good lesson to their parents, 


Marking, cutting, scratching, chalking, on the school 


house, fence, walls, §c., are forbidden, as connected with 
much that is low, corrupting, and injurious to the property 
and rights of others. They are the beginnings of that course 
of debasing follies and vices, for which the idle, the ignorant, 
and profane, are most r@parkable ; the first step in that course 
of degradation and impurity, by which the community is dis- 
graced, and the streams of social intercourse polluted. You 
mark the track of its subjects as you would the trail of a sav- 
age marauding party, by its foul deeds and revolting exploits ; 
as you would the path of the boa constrictor, in its fidthy slime, 
which tells us that man’s deadly enemy is abroad. And wwe 
are called on, by every consideration of duty to ourselves, to 
our offspring, and to our race, to arm against this tremenduous 
evil, this spiritual bohon upas, which threatens so wide spread 
a moral death. 

We cannot escape the evidences of this, which assail us on 
every hand, sometimes on the very walls of our school houses 
and churches; but especially in places removed from public 
view, where the most shocking obscenity of language is dis- 
played, to pvison the youthful mind, illustrated by emblems. 
which, in the words of one who deeply mourns with us over 
the existence of this monstrous evil, this desolating curse, 
“would make a heathen blush!” These frightful assaults on 
decency demand reform. The deep, low murmur of insulted 
humanity will, I doubt not, unless this evil be checked, ascend 





TEMPERATURE OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 


Whether we regard the health, the comfort, or the mental 
| progress of our pupils, the temperature of the school room is 
|a subject of very great importance. 

Some persons juugh at the idea of having a thermometer 

in aschoolroom ; and not unlikely make an inference which 
| they ought not to make. The teacher, they say—or they say 
| it to themselves, if they do not venture to say it aloud—is a 
; Whimsical, notional man. Of what use, pray, can his glass 
| be there in the schocl room? How will it tell him when the 
children’s feet are warm and when they are cold? Or if it 
| will, are not the children themselves the best judges ? 
| It happens, however, that the right temperature of the 
| school room is stilla matter of very great importance, whether 
we have a thermometer in it or not. No one will deny this. 
| The use of a thermometer is to aid us-in judging what is 
right, not to take the place of ourown judgment. lt does not 
| determine any thing for us absolutely without the use of our 
!own common sense. It is, however, a very important aid in 
| the school room, as every teacher has found who has tried it. 
| Do you ask how itaids the teacher? I will endeavor in a 
brief, but familiar manner, to tell you. 
| In the first place, it enables them to avoid the very serious 
evil of keeping a room too warm. Now, while it Is indis- 
pensable that every child should be warm enough, there is 
‘hardly any thing which people, young or old, can be sub- 
jected, that makes them so susceptible of cold—to say nothing 
of the injury done to the eyes and a thousand other evils— 
and in fact so liable to take could, as it is called, as too much 
heat. But he that knows how many sore diseases afflict 
mankind in consequence of taking cold, such as fevers, liver 
complaints, bowel complaints, rheumatisms, pleurisies, and 
consumptions, will nut surely be willing to expose himself, un- 
necessarily, or above all have his children exposed to take cold. 

A thousand times have I known the school room too warm 
—not merely for those who sit nearest the fire, but for all—for 
half an hour or an hour together. But for once when we are 
aware of being too warm in the school room, we are too warin 
ten times without perceiving it. Not indeed a great deal too 
wqrm without perceiving it; but ten, fifteea, or twenty 
degrees. 

When the pupils of a school—thirty, forty, fifty, or perhaps 
more of them—are collecting together in the schcol room, ina 
co!d day, the door must unavoidably be open for a considera- 
ble time; and however good may have been the ¢ondition of 


the fire during the morning, it must be recruited at this time 
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or the pupils will not all be warm enough when they come to 
take their seats. And yeta fire which would make them all 
warm and comfortable for the first half hour after their arri- 
val, would render them quite too warm during the second 
half hour, or the third, even without any additional fuel. It 
wonld do so, 1 mean without special care were taken to pre- 
vent it. For after the pupils are all warm and the door is 
shut, the heat rapidly rises in the room ; and ere the teacher 
aud the pupils are aware, it is much higher than it need to be. 

If any one has doubts in regard to the correctness of my 
statement, a thermometer will aid him in settling the ques- 
tion. Let him hang itup in the school room in the morning. 
Let him graduate the heat of the room by it. Let him see 
that the temperature is just 65°, for example; and let him add 
fuel while the school are coming in, so that it continues at 
that point. When they are all in and the doors shut, let him 
watch the progress of things. If he does not withdraw some 
of the fuel, or set open the door or windows, he will inevita- 
bly see the mercury in the thermometer rising quite rapidly ; 
and indeed it will require the withdrawal of a good deal of 
heat to prevent its rising slowly from five to twenty degrees. 
But the worst evil is that while the heat slowly rises from 
65°—say to 75° or 80°—no one will hardly perceive it, 
unless perchance he sits very near it, or with his face towards 
it. The increase of heat, however, is more perceptible in the 
early part of the day than it is in the afternoon, or especially 
towards evening. 

Let a school room be left for example at 65° or 70° degrees 
all the forenoon ; and let it be at 65° when the pupils come in 
atone. The doors now shut up, and a moderate fire only kept 
up, the heat will be very likely to rise during the afternuon to 
75° or 80°; and yet no one will be apt to believe he is too 
warm. Yet it is excessively hurtful to sit thus, say from half 
past one to five, in a temperature gradually rising from 70° to 
30°, or at least ranging between those two points. It is still 
worse, if the children begin to imagine that because the fire 
is getting low they must begin to goto it; and the master 
himself thinking the room is growing cold begins to pile on 
wood, and ere he is aware raises the temperature to 90°. Yet 
all this haye I seen and known in this State, again and again. 
A degree of both these errors, especially the first, is iu fact 
universal. . 

There are a multitude of other evils resulting from a school 
room warmer than is absolutely necessary. Some of greater, 
others of less magnitude. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to describe minutely, in 
this place, the constitution of the atmosphere which we 
breathe. I may be permitted, however, to remind the reader 
that the denser the atmosphere is, the greater is the absolute 
amount of the oxygen or vital air in a given measure or vol- 
ume of it; and that on the contrary the more rare it is, the 
less oxygen does it contain in agivenvolume. But the cooler 
the air is the more dense we find it; whereas, on the contra- 
ry, heat diminishes its density, and the absolute amount of 
oxygen in a given volume of it. 

‘These premises being correct, it follows that the warmer 
the air we breath the less oxygen we inhale ata single respi- 
ration. And again, the less oxygen we inhale the less per- 
fectly is the blood changed as it should be ia the lungs, and 
that blood is so much the less fit to perform its varied offices, 
and subserve its varied purposes. This is one strong reason 
why our school-rooms should be kept as cool as they can be 
consistently with the welfare of the pupils. 

Another reason is, that the higher the temperature within 
the school-room, the greater the danger from currents of air, 
whether they reach the pupil through crevices or holes in the 
floor, or through the walls or the windows. It is one of the 
laws of health, that when the surface of the body generally, is 
highly heated, it is unsafe to suffer currents, either of air or 
water, to fall suddenly upon particular parts of it, and to con- 
tinue to fall thereon for any considerable length of time. But 
to these currerts school children are very frequently exposed, 
and therefore the general temperature of their bodies should 
be as low as possible consistently with their comfort. 


Air at a high temperature, is a better retainer as it were of j 


bad gases. But of this I may have occasion to say something 
when I come to treat on ventilation. 
{ might also add, were this the place for it, that did no other 





in the school-room, it is a waste of fuel. This suggestion 

will also carry more weight with it, when I have presented 

my views in regard to the best methods of warming these 
rooms. 

Now while these and many more evils are well known to 
arise from hot school-rooms—and surely it is no trifling evil to 
the lungs, and trough them to the rest of the organs, to have 
the oxygen of the air diminished—it must be admitted that 
the greatest evil of all is the increased susceptibility to cold. 
The art of maintaining a proper temperature in the school- 
room, though confessedly difficult, involves no mystery. It 
requires patience and perseverance, indeed; but it will repay 
the trouble of both. ‘he teacher must take the work into 
his own hands, from first to last, and must keep it in his 
hands. He who trusts to others, will be sure to experience 
many a failure and many a pang; and to be the cause of many 
a pang in others. 

Let the fire be made early and in a proper manner and un- 
der the eye, or at least the direction of the teacher himself. 
Of the means of warming the room I shall speak in another 
lace. Let the floors, walls, benches, desks, &c., be thorough- 
y warmed through before the pupils begin to arrive. Let 
every one be taught to shut the door after him as soon as he 
has entered, and if his clothing are wet, or his feet, let them 
be thoroughly dried. Let it be deeply impressed on the minds 
of the pupils that the colder they are when they come in, the 
slower should be the process of warming themselves; because 
all rapid warming debilitates. Let every pupil understand, 
moreover, that the heat of his body should be maintained 

always, as much as possible, by proper food and exercise and 
clothing ; and as little as possible by means of fire. Let him 
understand, also, that as it is debilitating and unsafe to come 
in and get warm too suddenly, so it is equally injurious and 
unsafe to go suddenly from a hizher temperature to a much 
lower one. And on this account, he should be taught the im- 
portance of keeping as cool, always, as he can aad not be ab- 
solutely uncomfortable, especially in the school-room. 

Teachers must be ever on the watch against the danger to 
which I have more than once adverted, of suffering the tem- 
perature of the room to rise, when it is already sufliciently 
high. I shall not attempt to say, definitely, as some writers 
have, what is the proper degree of temperature, as indicated 
by the thermometer, for a school-room. Indeed, how can 1? 
For a greater heat is sometimes required at one time of the 
day than at another, and at one season of the year than an- 
other. Less heat, as a general fact, is necessary in the fore- 
noon than in the afiernoon ; and less in the pow part of the 
afternoon than in the latter part. A greater heat is also indis- 
pensable after the room has by accident or otherwise been 
heated very high—and this fact is one of the strongest prools, 
as I think, of the debilitating effects of extra heat. For ex- 
ample, suppose the school comfortable ata heat of 65°, but by 
some unforeseen accident, or by carelessness of the teacher, 
the temperature has been raised for a time to 75° or 80°. Now, 
in these circumstances, it will not doto go back at once toa 
temperature of only 65°, for though all were quite comforta- 
ble before, at that degree of the thermometer, they will 
be chilly now—so much has the power of the system to gen- 
erate heat for itself been weakened. A heat of 70° will pro- 
bably be as necessary now as before one of 65°. 

I have said that all unnecessary heat makes us tender, and 
exposes us to take cold, and that taking cold repeatedly lays 
the foundation of several severe and a few fatal diseases. 
But the truth is that a cold is itself a disease, and always has 
the effects of a disease on the human constitution, by impairing 
its energies and slowly undermining it. Another thing ought 
to be heeded, which is that if there be a pre-disposition in the 
system to any particular disease, every degree of unnecessar 
heat, if often repeated or long continued, hastens its reseed 
opment. Consumption and liver complaint, in particular, are 
always hastened or aggravated by long continued and unne- 
cessary heat. A. 





VENTILATION OF SCHOOL ROOMS. 


The true meaning of the word ventilation is seldom 
rightly apprehended. A teacher who was asked whether she 





evilof greater magnitude result from too high a temperature 


did not find it difficult to keep her room well ventilated, repli- 
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ed, “ Notat all, it is one of the coolest rooms in the city.” my 
if the airin a cool room could not be impure. 

\lthough the constitution of the atmosphere is every where | 
— when undisturbed—nearly the same, being compounded of | 
about 78 parts of nitrogen to 22 of oxygen, or as some say 
with the addition of avery small proportion of carbonfe acid, | 
yet wherever there are living beings, this state of things is | 
continually changing. Combustion changes*it, but not so, 
rapidly as the respiration of mes and animals. Vegetation 
also changes it; and so does decomposition or putretaction ; 
but less rapidly also than respiration. The great sources of 
change in the character of the air in our rooms are combus- 
tion and respiration. 

The greatest change which is induced by these causes con- 
sists in the diminution—the using up, as it were, of the oxy- 
ven or vital air, and the substitution, in its place, of carbonic 
acii gas. ‘This change takes place very rapidly where respi- 
ration alone is guiag on; but where respiration and combus- 
tion both are going on, the change is very great indeed. 

uring every breath we consume a part of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere and leave in its place a quantity of carbonic 
acid gas. Every breath, therefore, would naturally render the 
air slightly impure. But then, ina large room or in the open 
air, we do not usually breathe this very same air over again, 
for it becomes mixed, more or less, with other air. 

in order to come at the truth on this subject—or rather to 
approach it as nearly as we can—it may be well to make an 
estimate, Let us take for our basis the oft-repeated, and, no 
doubt, very true statement, that an adult person, in breathing, 
spoils about a gallon of aira minute. Let us suppose, howev- 
er, that the children in a common school room spoil it about 
olf as fast upon the average as adults. This would be half 
a gallona minute. Sixty pupils, therefore, would spoil thirty 
coallons or abouta barrel of aira minute; and in two minutes 
nbout ahogshead. A school of thirty pupils would spoil a 
hogshead of air in four minutes. Let us suppose them to 
continue in their seats an hour; and let us suppose also that 
there is no escape for the bad air which is formed. In that 
case, 60 pupils would spoil about thirty hogsheads of air, and 
) pupils fifteen hogsheads. 

Now this air is not only spoiled—not only rendered use- 
Jess—but itis actually rendered more or less poisonous. How 
poisonous is not yet known; but certainly slightly so. Howev- 

", setting aside its poisonous nature entirely, it is extremely 
injurious to breathe spoiled air, when the lungs, in order to act 
properly on the blood, require at every breath that which is 
perfectly pure and uncontaminated. 

Lought to say, here, that the worst gas which is formed in 
the school-room in any considerable quantity—the carbonic 
acid gas—is heavier than common air, and settles towards the 
floor as soon as it is thrown out of the lungs; and if not dis- 
turbed would remain there. But the motion in a school-room 
cisturbs it or stirs it up in a greater or less degree, and if there 
is much of it there—certainly if there is sixty hogsheads or 
even thirty in a small room—itis very apt to be breathed over 
again. ; 

Who has not read the story of the Grotto del Cani, in Italy? 
It is a cave, the floor of which is always covered to the depth 
of a foot or two with some sort of gas heavier than common 
air, so that though adult persons, and perhaps even children, 
may go into it and walk about with safety, yet when dogs and 
other small animals enter, they soon fall down and die. Just 
so it would be with our school-rooms where they are small, 
air tight, were there no ventilation. Just so in fact, would it 
be now, a great many times, in the summer season, were the 
experiment made. In nota few of our school-rooms, on rainy 
days when the doors and windows have been shut for an hour 
or an hour and a half, | am sure a dog orcat, or any such small 
animal would very soon famish ; and if the pupils do not, it is 
only because they are a little taller even when sitting on the 
bench, than dogs and cats are. 

[have spoken as if the carbonic acid gas might escape at 
the windows; and perhaps it might if the windows of school 
rooms came down even with the floor as the windows of ma- 
ny dwelling-houses do. Not otherwise, however, in any con- 

lerable degree, till it had piled itself up, as it were, on the 
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thoor, high enough to destroy the pupils. It would be more 
likely to escape gradually at the door. I speak now of the 


rounding cold air would so press in at the doors and windows, 
that bad air would be less likely to escape in that direction than 
in the summer. 

_ One of the most natural ways of getting rid of the bad air 
in a school-room is through the chimney orthe stove pipe. It 
escapes with a good deal of rapidity in this way at all seasons, 
but especially in the winter. For though combustion con- 
sumes the oxygen and leaves in its place carbonic acid, yet it 
carries it off tooat the same time, by creating a current strong 
enough to make it ascend through the chimney. And not only 
does it carry off its own carbonic acid, but a part also of that 
which is formed in the room by breathing. And it eseapes the 
faster the larger the flue of the stove or chimney. 

This last consideration makes me prefer open chimneys 
with a large flue, to stoves, or chimneys with small flues. 
Since fuel has become scarce among us, of. late years, a great 
deal has been said about improvementin the method of warm- 
ing our dwellings, and shops, and sometimes even our school- 
houses. In general, however, these improvements, as they 
have been called, have been confined totwo points, viz: saving 
fuel and increasing the warmth of the room. Any improvement 
which should bear upon the purification of the air seems hard- 
ly to have been thought of. Nor is this all. Not only have 
we overlooked the purity of the air, but we have actually ren- 
dered it, by our contrivances, more and more impure. When 
our houses were less tight, and our fire-places somewhat 
larger, with a large open flueto the chimney, itis true it 
took far less fuel to keep us warm than it now does; but then, 
at the same time we were far more healthy. ‘Take the pop- 
ulation of this State a century back, and estimate not only 
the fuel they have burnt, but the whole expense of the stoves 
and other-fixtures they have used for economy’s sake, and the 
bills they have paid to the nurse, the physician, the apotheca- 
ry and the sexton, on the one hand, and find the amount; 
then whatever that amount may be, I am sure it will far ex- 
ceed what it would have been had the same population, for 
the same time, continued to ,use their old fashioned fire- 
places. 

Not, by any means, that I would go back to the ancient cus- 
tom of taking up half the space within the walls of our houses 
with a chimney, and of having the fire-ptace large enough to 
admit half a cord of wood or more. Truth is often found 


places of considerable size are undoubtedly preferable, all 
things considered, to every other kind of fixtures for warming 
dwelling-houses, shops, school-houses and churches. And I 
very much doubt whether any thing can be invented to save 
wood better than a fire-place of medium size, which will at 
the same time save fuel and ventilate theair. Just ia propor- 
tion as fuel issaved, the air is left unchanged, asa general rule, 
to which, if there is any exception, it is in favor of what is call- 
eda furnace ; I mean an apparatus for furnishing rooms with 
heated air. And even these, unless the supply of air is from 
a pure source, and not from a cellar containing vegetables or 
other substances liable to decay, &c., I should greatly prefer a 
good fire-place. 

Fire-places or open stoves have one advantage over those 
contrivances which do not give us a view of the fire; we are 
most of us trained to see the fire, and if we do not/see it, 
such is the power of early association, we do not seem 
to realize that there is any. Rooms heated by furnaces 
do nat satisfy us, because we cannot see the fire unless 
they are very warm. On the contrary, when we can see the 
fire, we are satisfied with-a much lower degree of heat than 
when we cannot see it. What the difference is, I do not of 
course pretend to know, but it is considerable. I think, how- 
ever, that most persons will be better satisfied, as a general 
rule, with 62° of heat, when they can see the fire, than with 
70° when they cannot; and-perhaps with some the difference 
is nearer 16° than S°. 

It is true, there is no real advantage in seeing the fire ex- 
cept on the ground that we are better satisfied with it. In- 
deed, in itself considered, this seeing the fire is a great evil to 
the eyesight. However, if people would be satisfied with an 
occasional glance atit; and if, above all, they would not face 
it when they sit, the evil could not be very great. 

I have already shown, in the first place, that the purity of 
the airis greatly favored by having it as cool as possible ; and 





state of things in warm weather, for in cold weather the sur- 





secondly, that the cooler the air we inhale and live in, provi- 
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ded we are not chilled, the greater is our power to resist the 
cold, and to avoid taking cold—every unnecessary degree of 
heat rendering us the more tender. I have also alluded to 
other advantages. I am very sure it would be favorable, not 
only to health but to morals, if our whole community would 
return at once to the use of fire-places ; and I hope that ere 
long they will do so. I hope, at any rate, that fire-places will 
be the only thing used in school-houses. I have spoken of 
open stoves; but after allthey are not so good as fire-places, 
unless they have pipe as large as the fire place, which is sel- 
dom the case. Besides, if stoves were but a mere repetition 
of the fire-place, having a flue as large, what would be their 
advantage? ‘They would not save any fuel; they would of 
course be a dead loss to the district. 

If a school-room is furnished with good fire-places, and with 
windows that may he lowered from the top, when necessary, 
and opened quite to the floor; if it never heated too hot; if 
the pupils have a sufficient amount of exercise; and if when 
they are out, the teacher takes special pains to have the whole 
room well aired during intermission and recess, 1 cannot but 
think a school-room-would be as healthy as any other room, at 
least for six hours of the day. Butit must he ventilated some- 
how or other, or there must be direct or indirect suffering. 

| have spoken of carbunic acid gas, asa destructive agent 
in school-rooms, as if it were on account of this gas chiefly, if 
not wholly, that veatilation is so necessary. There are, how- 
ever, a variety of gases presentin greater or less degree, from 
lime to time, in every school-room. Among the worst of them 
are carburetted hydrogen gas and sulphuretted hydrogen gas. 
The latter requires great ¢ ire—it is very unhealthy, and should 
be excluded trom the school-room at all hazards. It is bad 
enough for the pupils to be exposed to it, for a few moments, 
once or twice a day ; it is quite too much for health and safety 
to sit amidst it for a long time together. Carburetted hydro- 
genis sufficiently unhealthy ; but itis not one tenth as bad as 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

A distinguished surgeon of Leeds, England—M. Thackrah 
—has said that “man subsists more upon air, than he does 
upon food ;” and there is no doubtitis so. For while we eat 
but three times every twznty-four hours, or should eat, we 
breathe some 2,500 or 3,000 times. I speak here however of 
adults. Children breathe oftener. Perhaps the average number 
ofbreaths which children of from four to fifteen years of age 
breathe in twenty-four hours, may be about 40,000. And as ev- 
ery one of these inspirations, as we call them, has something 
to do with ieeding the system as it were with oxygen, is it not 
a matter of some consequence whether we feed our lungs 
40,000 times a day with pure or impure air ? 

The Encyclopedia Americana says that “it may be taken 
asa wholesome general rule, that whatever produces a disa- 
greeable impression on the sense of smelling is unfavorable to 
health.” If this is so, how carefully ought every pupil to be 
to avoid every cause of giving the air of the school-room a 
disagreeab'e smell. Especially how great is the care requir- 
ed when the fact is properly considered that our school-rooms 
are almost universally too small for the purposes of health. 
Why itis found that the average amount of cubic feet of air 
to a pupil, in many of them, does not exceed 30 or 40 feet ; 
whereas the prisoners in their cells, in our state prisons, have 
at least five or six tines as much; and in the Philadelphia pen- 
itentiary about forty timesas much ; or 1300 cubic feet. Even 
in the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, each lunatic has 
800 cubic feet of air to breathe, while our children are frequent- 
ly denied a twentieth as much. 

Still it isso; and we must make the best of it we can. No 
teacher can_go and build a new house for himself and pupils; 
he must take such a house as is furnished him. But let him 
study the subject of ventilation, that himself and his pupils 
perish notin their own corruptions. 

When teachers come to study the subject of ventilation 
profoundly, they will cease to wonder why it is that they be- 
come at times so exceedingly stupid in their school-room, when 
before they could give no account of it. The thermometer 
did not indicate a temperature too high; nor were they in 
worse health than usual, nor over fatigued. The truth is that 
breathing bad air producesa great deal of listlessness in school; 
and a great deal of trouble. Teachers find fault with their 
pupils a thousand times, and sometimes punish them when the 
fault is inthe air. Ventilate the room, and the pupils will be- 

have well - ,ough. ; 











IMPORTANCE OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS IN 


COMMON SCHOOLS. 

There is another point, where, as it seems to me, a united 
effort among the friends of education would, in certain 
branches of instruction, increase ten-fold the efliciency of our 
common schools. 1 mean, the use of some simple apparatus, 
so as to employ the eye, more than the ear, in the acquisitiou 
of knowledge. After the earliest years of childhood, the su- 
periority of the eye over the other senses, in quickness, in pre- 
cision, In the vastness of its field of operations, and in its 
power of penetrating, like a flash, into any interstices where 
light can go and come, is almost infinite. ‘The senses of taste 
and smell and touch, seem to be more the servants of the body 
than of the soul; and, amongst the infinite variety of objects 
in the external world, hearing takes notice of sounds only. 
Close your eyes, and then, with the aid of the other sens.s, 
examine a watch, an artizan’s workshop, a manufactory, a ship, 
a steam-engine, and how meager and formless are all the ideas 
they present to you. But the eye is the great thoroughfare 
between the outward and material infinite, and the inward and 
spiritual infinite. The mind often acquires, by a glance of 
the eye, what volumes of books and munths of study could 
not reveal so livingly through the ear. Everything that comcs 
through the eye, too, has a vividness, a clear outline, a just 
collocation of parts,—each in its proper place, which the other 
senses can never communicate. Ideas or impressions acquiicd 
thro .gh vision are long-lived. Those acquired through the 
agency of the other senses often die young. Hence, the im- 
measurable superiority of this organ is founded in nature. 
There is a fund of truth in the old saying, that “ seeing is be- 
lieving.” There never will be any such maxim iu regard to 
the other senses. ‘To use the ear instead of the eye, in any 
case where the latter is available, is as preposterous as it would 
be for our migratory birds, in their overland passage, to wali 
rather than to fly. We laugh at the Westphalians, because, 
in using their oxen, they attach the load tu the horns instead of 
the neck. But do we not commit a greater absurdity, in com- 
municating knowledge through the narrow fissure of the ear. 
which holds communication only with a small circle of 
things and in that circle, only with things that -utter a 
sound, instead of conveying it through the broad _purtals 
of the earth and heaven surveying eye. Nine-tenths, may 
I not say ninety-nine hundredths—of all our common- 
school instruction, is conveyed through the ear; or, which is 
the same thing, through the medium of written instead of spo- 
ken words, where the eye has been taught to do the work of 
the ear. In teaching those parts of geography which com- 
prize the outlines and natural features of the earth, and in 
astronomy, the use of the globe and the planetarium would 
reduce thé labor of months to as many hours. Ocular evidence 
also, is often indispensable for correcting t!.e imperfections of 
language, as understood by a child. 

Other things being equal, the pleasure which a child enjoys 
in studying or contemplating, is preportioned to the liveliness 
of his perceptions and ideas. A child who spurns bovks, will 
be attracted and delighted by visible objects of well-defined 
forms and striking colors. In the one case, be sces things 
through a haze; in the other, by sun-light. A contemplative 
child, whose mind gets as vivid images from reading as from 
gazing, always preters reading. Although it is undoubtedly 
true, that taste and predi ection, in regard to any subject, wiil 
give brightness and distinctness to ideas; yet, it is also true, 
that bright and distinct ideas will greatly modify tastes and 
predilections. Now the eye may be employed much more ex- 
tensively than it ever has been, ia giving, what I will venture 
to call, the geography of ideas; that is, a perception, where 
one idea bounds on another, where the province of one idva 
ends, and that of the adjacent ideas begin. Could children be 
habituated to fixing these lines of demarcation, to seeing and 
feeling ideas, as distinctly as if they were geometrical solids, 
they would then experience an insupportable uneasiness, wheu- 
ever they were lost in fog-land, and among the Isles of the Mis! ; 
and this uneasiness would enforce investigation, survey, and 
perpetual outlook; and in after life, a power would exist of 
applying luminous and exact thought to extensive combinations 
of facts and principles, and we should have the materials oi 
philosophers, statesmen, and chief-justices. The pleasure 
which children enjoy in visiting our miserable toy-shop col- 
lecttons, the dreams of crazy brains, done into wood and pew- 
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ter, comes mainly from the vividness, the oneness, wholeness, 
completeness of their perceptions. ‘The gewgaws do not give 
delight, because of their grotesqueness, but in spite of it. 
Natural ideas, derived through a microscope, or from any me- 
chanism which would stamp as deep an imprint, and glow 
with as quick a vitality, would give them far greater delight. 
And how different, as to attainments in useful knowledge, 
would children be, at the end of eight or ten years, accordingly 
as they had sought their gratifications from one or the other of 
these sources. 

And what higher delight, what, reward, at once so innocent 
and sv elevating, as to expiain by means of a suitable appara- 
tus, to the larger scholars in a school, the cause and manner of 
an eclipse of the sun or moon! And when those impressive 
phenomena occur, how beautiful to witness the manifestations 
of wonder and of reverence for God, which spring spontane- 
ously from the intelligent observaticn of such sublime spec- 
tacles ; instead of their being regarded with the horrible im- 
aginings of superstition, or with such stupid amazement as 
belongs only to the brutes that perish! Ifa model were given, 
every ingenious boy, with a few broken window panes, and a 
pocket knife, could make a prism. With this, the rainbow, the 
changing colors of the dew-drop, the gorgeous light of the 
sun-set sky, could be explained ; and thus might the minds of 
children be early imbued with a love of pure and béautiful 
things, and led upward towards the angel, instead of down- 
ward, towards the brute, from this middle ground of human- 
ity. Imbue the young mind with these sacred influences, 
and they will forever constitute a part of its moral being; they 
will abide with it, and tend to uphold and purify it, wherever 
it may be cast by fortune, in this tumultuous arena of life. A 
spirit so softened and penetrated, will be 

“ Like the vase in which roses have once been distill’d; 
You may break, you may ruinthe vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

An advantage altogether invaluable, of supplying a child, 
by means of a library and apparatus, with vivid ideas and 
illustrations, is, that he may always be possessed, in his own 
mind, of correct standards and types with which to compare 
whatever objects he may see in his excursions abroad ; and 
that he may also have useful subjects of reflection, whenever his 
attention is not engrossed by external things. A boy who is 
made clearly to understand the philosophical principle on 
which he flies his kite, and then to recognize the same princi- 
ple in a wind, or a water-wheel, and in the sailing of a ship; 
wherever business or pleasure may afterwards lead him, if he 
sees that principle in operation, he will mentally refer to it, and 
think out its applications, when otherwise he would be singing 
or whistling. ‘I'wenty years would work out immense results 
from such daily observation and reflection. Dr. Franklin at- 
tributed much of his practical turn of mind,—w! ich was the 
salient point of his immortality,—to the fact, that his father, 
in his conversations before the family, always discussed some 
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afterwards wholly cleanse and purify them. No parent, no 
teacher, can ever feel any rational security about the growth 
of the moral nature of his child; unless he contrives in some 
way, to learn the tenor of his secret, silent meditations, or 
prepares the means, beforehand, of determining what those 
meditations shall be. A child may soon find it no difficult 
thing, to converse and act by a set of approved rules, and then 
to retire into the secret chambers of his own soul, and there to 
riot and gloat upon guilty pleasures, whose act would be per- 
dition, and would turn the fondest home into a hell. But 
there is an antidote,—I do not say for all, but for most of this 
peril. The minds of children can be supplied with vivid illus- 
trations of the works of nature and art; its chambers can be 
hung round with picture-thoughts, and images of truth and 
charity, and justice, and affection, which will be companions 
to the soul, when no earthly friend can accompany it. 





MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN EDUCATION. 
CONTINUED. 


I was first awakened to the evil of emulation by being obli- 
ged to bestow five medals in a class of seventy-five, after a 
year’s exertion in their studies. I remember that I had a 
shudder, when it was first made known to me that I should 
have this to do. I already anticipated how difficult it would 
be to do it. I felt that I should not be able to estimate the ex- 
ertions that would be made. I could at best judge by the ef- 
fect, a rough and unjust mode of judging, always. Isoon saw 
the influence of the announcement of these prizes, upon the 
competitors. 1 saw the free, manly, generous bearing of the 
boys towards each other which had subsisted while they were 
under the kindly influence of reasonable motives, giving place 
to jealousy and suspicion, to an inordinate desire to elevate 
themselves and to depreciate their fellows. 

There were two amongst the number so far in advance of 
the rest by their natural edowments and by discipline, that 
they partook of these feelings in a less degree ; but even they 
showed them toward each other. I could not but watch the 
effect upon one of the number, a boy of fine natural gifis and a 
generous, susceptible nature, but who had always been unfa- 
vorably placed, and was poorly furnished for the struggle. 
Week after week | saw the resolute exertions he made, with- 
out suspecting how terribly severe nie were. More than 
once I was so much surprised at his performances that I unin- 
tentionally suspected him of having received assistance, and 
even visited his father’s house to see if I could ascertain from 
whom. ButI found all there so inferior to him in every re- 
spect, that I saw at once that he could have got no aid at 
home. Week after week | saw him growing pale and thin, 
and perceived his quiet, gentle temper, under the influence of 
this nervous excitement, becoming disturbed, impatient and 
fretful. is exertions were crowned with success. He was 
the third, if I remember rightly, of the fortunate fire! ! But 





useful subject, or developed some just principle of indivicual 
or social action, instead of talking forever about trout-catching, | 


nothing, not even this hard-bought glorious success, could 
bring back the color to his cheek, or the bounding spirit of boy- 


or grouse-shooting ; about dogs, dinners, dice, or trumps. In | hood to his heart. !n afew months, I have forgotten how 


its moral beatings, this subject grows into immense impor- 
tance. How many months, may I not say years, in a child’s 
life, when, with spontaneous activity, his mind hovers and 
floats, wherever it listeth. As he sits at home, amid familiar 
objects, or walks frequented paths, or lies listlessly in his bed, 
if his mind be not preoccupied with some substantial subjects 
of thought, the best that you can hope is, that it will wander 
through dream-land, and expend its activity in chasing shad- 
ows. Far more probable is it, especially if the child is exposed 
to the contamination of profane or obscene minds, that, in 
these seasons of solitude and reverie, the cockatrice’s eggs of 
impure thoughts and desires will be hatched. And what boy, 
at least, is there, who is not in daily peril of being corrupted 
by the evil communications of his elders. We all know that 
there are self-styled gentlemen amongst us,—self-styled gen- 
tlemen,—who daily and hourly lap their tongues in the foul- 
ness of profanity ; and though, through a morally insane per- 
version, they may restrain themselves in the presence of ladies 
and of clergymen, yet it is only for the passing hour, when 
they hesitate not to pour out the pent-up flood, to deluge and 
detile the spotless purity of childhood,—and this, too, at an 
age when these polluting stains sink, centre-deep, into their 
young and tender hearts, so that no moral bleachery can ever 


many, we followed him to his grave. 

There was nothing remarkable in the case of the fourth. 
He was one of those rougi natures that seem to be little af- 
fected by things about them. ; 

The fifth was the younger of two brothers, who had been 
placed,—by that cruel practice, when there are two, differing 
in age and still more in capacity, and brought together by that 
very difference of capacity which should have separated them, 
a practice absolutely wicked, when there is to be any compe- 
tition—in the same class. ‘The younger, as is very common 
in such cases, was far superior in ability, but of a perfectly 
kind and generous character. He made no considerable exer- 
tion; he seemed unwilling to outstrip bis brother. He could 
hardly help it; the slightest effort carried him through what 
his brother labored at in vain. There wasno exultation when 
he gained the medal; he seemed rather to be possessed by a 
melancholy sympathy for his disappointed brother. But the 
countenance of that elder brother fell. His feeling was, for 
ever, changed towards the noble little fellow, who, almost in 
spite of himself, had been declared victor, and towards me 
who had been, most unwillingly, the umpire. I often meet 
him: but never from that day, and it is almost twenty years 
ago, have I received acordial greeting. The injustice of that 
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day, has been a blight upon his best feelings. Tor it was sig- 
nal injustice,—he made every possible effort and had failed, 
while his brother had made none, and had been successful. 
* * 7 * > * 

Distrusting, as I did, its influence on the character of 
boys, I suspected still more strongly, its effects on the gentler 
sex. I therefore took some pains to inquire, whether the hab- 
its of study which had been formed by the desire to attain 
medals and make a brilliant appearance, were usually retained 
after quitting school. I found, that, in very many instances, 
they were not. The most successful and distinguished often 
threw aside their books the very day they left school; or, if 
they continued to read any thing, it was such books as would 
produce the excitement and distinction, which had come to be 
more important objects than the power of thought or a preja- 
ration for the duties of life. I heard the complaint that they 
wanted a sufficient motive. Parents, sometimes, lamented that 
the excitement of school could not be continued into after-life. 
The habit of reading, sometimes, indeed, continued, from the 
love of knowledge, or from the gratification of the pursuit. 
But this ouly proved that ‘he habit of acting from the love of 
distinction had not extinguished the power ot being influenced 
by other motives. I found, too, that the awards of an exhibi- 
tion day often excited the most bitter feelings of disappoint- 
ment and of injustice, ia the breasts of many who had failed 
of the distinction which they considered, often rightfully, their 
due. I heard it urged and admitted, by friends and pupils and 
masters, that the best scholars had not made the best appear- 
ance ; that the very sensitiveness and modesty, which often, 
in females, accompany the finest powers, had prevented their 
possessor from showing them to the best advantage. Bold- 
ness and inseusibility thus helped to bear away the prize which 
should have been bestowed‘on talent, united with a delicacy 
which shrank instinctively from exhibition. It certainly was 
any thing but a recommendation to this system, that it thus 
tended to repress the gentle and retiring qualities, which are 
the most beautiful in the female character, and to foster those 
which we should least wish a wife or a sister to possess. 

Again, doubts occurred, whether the excitement of emula- 
tion could be the best preparation for higher and more peculiar 
duties of a woman, those of the maternal relation. Would a 
woman, whose character had been formed under the influence 
of this motive, be more likely than another, to endeavor to 


form, in her children, simplicity of character, humility, the | 


charity which does good for the sake of its object, the desire 
of being, rather than seeming, the love of truth for its own 


sake, the principle of doing right because it is right? Or) 


would the desire of distinction, of surpassing her friends, be 
the most sure to suggest to a wife the numberless little kind- 
nesses and attentions so essential to the happiness of a hus- 
band?) Why then do so much to awaken the activity, and 
render necessary the influence of a principle, which, if it acts 
at all in reference to a woman’s highest duties to others, will 
hardly fail to lead her astray ? 


Wiil it be likely to have a better influence in the formation | 


of her own character? Will it best fit her for her duties to 
herself and her Maker ? 

I have only indicated, as rapidly as possible, some of the 
considerations which gradually led me to conclude, that, how- 
ever suitable motives, emulation and the love of distinction 
might be, in schools for boys, they were entirely out of place, 
in a school for girls. “But are they the higher virtues of an 
sex? Can those motives which are obviously wrong for chil- 
dren of one sex, be the best possible for those of the other ? 

1 shall not attempt to recall all the doubts that occurred to 
me, and the conclusions I was led to. I cannotretrace all the 
steps by which I was at last brought to the conviction, that 
emulation can scarcely ever be appealed to without danger; 
that the good which it does is transient ; and that the habit of 
study which it forms, must, in a healthy, moral being, have 
some additional foundation to be permanent. 

The evils of which it is the catse are lasting. And I be- 
lieve they are vastly deeper and more enduring than they are 
usually considered. If these doubts are not wholly unfound- 
ed; ifmy conclusions are not entirely wrong, what an infinite 
amount of unnecessary evil must be created by emulation. 
For it is now almost every where ; what limit can be put to its 
effects? To say nothing ofthe bitter envy and hate which it 





infancy and childhood,—to what cause, more than this, act- 
ing universally in schoc!s, and even in families, can be attri- 
buted the insane desire, so prevailing amongst us, of outstrip- 
ping each other in wealth, in houses, in dress, in every thing 
which admits of external comparison? This alone counter- 
vails all our other advantages, and makes us wretched, as a 
people, in the midst of all the blessings that Providence ever 
bestowed on any people. And to what else, in an equal de- 
gree, can we attribute the notorious profligacy of so many 
political leaders? The desire of excelling, has been, from 
childhood, so fostered, that it has become an irrepressible pas- 
sion, rushing to its end, regardless of all principle. Why else 
is it that so few are willing, for themselvesor their children, 
to avail themselves of the means of good and happiness so 
bountifully placed within their reach, and to remain, happy, 
in their own condition ? 

It is very commonly said, that much good comes of this de- 
sire to excel. And 1 am not disposed to deny that some good 
may. Infinite good ought to come, to atone for infinite evil; the 
heart-burnings, jealousies, envyings and universal discontent it 
produces. But! doubt exceedingly whether the good is not im- 
measurably overrated. Throughout the world, and at all times 
in its history, I believe that the highest men have been above 
the influence of this motive ; and that the noblest deeds and 
the greatest works, those that have advanced men in civiliza- 
tion and truth, have beea produced uader the influence of en- 
tirely different and higher motives. 

Of whom was Galileo emulous, when, having gone beyon 
what was alrealy known, he stretched cut, by the help of ex- 
| periment and.geometry, into the vast unexplored ocean of 
| mechanical and astronomical truth? Of whom was Kepler 
| emulous, when, from the collected observations of many years, 
he deduced those famous laws which he did not expect the 

minds of his own age ever to comprehend, but which were to 

} . . 

‘serve as a foundation for the system of the universe? What 
rivalry stimulated Newton, when, in the seclusion of his own 
study, he established those immortal principles of philosophy, 

| which his friends could with difficulty persuade him to give 
to the world? What emulation taught Archimides methan- 
ics, or Pascal geometry, or Shakspeare poetry 2? What riral- 
ry set George Fox or John Wesley to preach ? or launched 
the Santa Maria or the May Flower upon the waves of the 

Atlantic ? 

| Emulation may have formed such men as Casar and Na- 

'poleon; how little could it have done to form Fabius or 

Washington ! 

I do not mean to say that we should entirely exclude the 
, action of emulation. Indeed, I admit that this would be al- 
| most impossible. Children can hardly he assembled, for any 
‘purpose, without its showing itself. It will, in most cases, 

act with tvo much force, even without any thing being done 

to foster it. I mean to insist that it is already a sufficiently 

_ powerful element in the character of almost every child; and 

| that the excessive prominence which is given it, by its being 





| constantly addressed, destroys the balance of the powers, and 
sacrifices the moral being to the intellectual, often to the most 
ephemeral and valueless fruits of the intellectual. 

I shall therefore proceed to point out what I conceive may 
be substituted in its place. B. G. E. 





*SPELLING AND TREADING.—INTERROGATIVE 
METHOD. 

This and the article on English Grammar, are taken 
from the manual of the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, with some slight alterations, intended to make the 
suggestions more applicable to schools conducted as ours 
generally are. We have seen the method here described 
in successful operation in some of our own schools. 


“ The plan of teaching spelling and reading through 
all the classes is invariable. The pupils are expected to 
spell, read, and explain every word. Commencing with 


* For different methods of teaching Spelling, see Vol. I. p. 100, 
134. Vol. LL. p. 16, 75, 76, 109, 254, 256, 270, 287. Vol. Ill. p. 43. 
t See also Vol. L. p. 135. Vol. II. 16, 75, 76, 91, 124, 140, 161, 233, 





often engenders, cankering, instead of purifying, the heart of 





251, 279, 295,30. Vol. ILL. 44. 
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the second class, the first boy would say, h, e—he; and 
the second boy would, without giving a regular definition, 
express his sense of its meaning. He may be supposed 
to say “him,” or ‘not me;”’ or putting it into a sen- 
tence, say, ‘he is here.” Any answer which indicates a 
knowledge of the word, should be accepted, however 
homely, either in language or illustration. The same re- 
mark applies to the subjoined sentences. If the idea be 
correctly received, repeated demands for explanation will 
soon lead to more suitable language, and more correct de- 
finitions. The two principal points to be attained by the 
pupil, are, the comprehension of the meaning of the term, 


tance,—to give a correct or clear definition, clear concep 
tions of the subject is essential, and clear conceptions can- 
not be obtained without attention and reflection. 

At the second stage, the great distinction is, that ques- 
tions are proposed by the pupils. Each boy in his turn is 
requircd to propose one or more questions on the passag he 
reads. The business of the preceding class has greatly 
prepared him for the work, but even with this informa- 
tion, it is to most boys an exercise of some difficulty, and 
requires the careful attention of a gentle and intelligent 
teacher. For the purpose of illustrating the manner of pro- 
ceeding in these classes,we will suppose the sentence, “If 











and the power of expressing that meaning in suitable lan- | thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he thirst, give him drink, 
guage. If the answer be given in the words previously for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head.’ 
used by another boy, there is often reason to suspect that A boy having read this, would say, ‘* What are we to do, 
the word is not understood, and the teacher must test by if our enemy hunger!” and the next would reply, “feed 
other questions. |him ;” and then, probably ask a third, ‘*‘ What are we to 

‘The meanings of the words in the alphabetical columns | do, if our enemy thirst!” or ‘* What.shall we do, by giv- 
which are generally derivative, the pupils learn by being | ing food and drink to an enemy?” &c. &c. ‘The teacher 
exercised in separating the prefixes and affixes, and then in addition to such questions as these, would ask, “‘ What 
tracing the,root through other combinations. I’or instance | is meant by ‘ enemy,’ ‘ hunger,’ ‘ coals of fire,’ ” &c. ;— 


the word retrospection ; the teacher would say, separate it, 
and the boys would reply, retro, behind, spect, look, and 
tion, act, or action. What is the meaning of the word, 
retrospection? ‘The act of looking behind. Give some; 
other instances in which the root occurs. In-spect, pro- 
spect, spec-tacle, circum-spect, re-spect, &c. 

The advantages of this system of interrogation are nu- 
merous and weighty. It teaches even the youngest child 
to apply every word, as it is brought before him, from his 
earliest acquaintance with a written or printed language. 
It leads the mind direct from the words, to the legitimate 
use of them, the communication of ideas. By inducing 
the child to draw on the resources of its own mind, to 
compare, to discriminate, to judge; he is rendered capa- 
ble of far greater mental exertion. It necessarily ensures 
a habit of observation, and scrutinizing inquiry ; it occa- 
sions close application, and constantly calls upon the mas- 
ter rather to restrain than excite. 

The same system of interrogation is applied to reading. 
It commences with the earliest attempt at reading, and 1s 
performed first by the teacher exclusively ; then by the 
boys seconded by occasional quotations from the teacher ; 
aud, at its last stage, in which it embraces a very wide 
range of inquiry by both. 

The subjoined sentences will afford examples of the 
questions which would probably occur in each stage of the 
proceeding. ‘ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him, while he is near.” The teacher would 
propose one or more such questions as these: Q. “ Who 
are to seek?’ A. “All men.” @. “ Whom are we to 
seek?” A. **The Lord.” Q. ‘* When are we to seek 
the Lord?” A. * While he may be found!” Q. “ Whom | 
are we to call upon?” A. “ Him.” Q. ‘ While who! 
is near?” A. “ He.” Q. ‘Who is meant by Le ?”—| 
A. “The Lord.” @. “ What is meant by Seek?” A. | 
“ Enquire after.” Q. ‘ How are we to call on the Lord !” | 
A, “In faith.” Q. ‘* What name is given to the‘act of 
calling on the Lord?” A. ‘ Prayer.” a 

This exercise, so far as the teacher asks the meaning of | 
the words, is exactly that which is pursued with the spel-| 
ling lessons; but it extends beyond it in proposing ques-| 
tions which require inversions of the sentence, and expla- | 
nations of its phrases. The advantages derived even) 
from this first step are considerable. ‘The children are | 
habituated to search for sense in all they read; they are} 
taught to analyse each sentence; and they gain much, 
scriptural information. Nor is the facility which they ac- 





quire of expressing their ideas, a matter of small impor-| 


and would then put other questions, tending to render the 
sense of the passage clearer to the minds of his pupils. 
The direct object in these three classes, is to exercise the 
children in separating the parts of a sentence, and in at- 
taining a promptness in proposing questions on each part. 

In the third stage of the proceeding, the questioning 
should be carried out, to the full understanding of the 
sentence, the etymology of the principal words, proofs, 
collateral pas ages, and especially the application. 

To illustrate this more fully, it will be well to enumerate 
some of the questions which might be put on the passage 
just quoted. j 

Q. ‘“‘ Why are we to feed ourenemy?” A. 
the Scriptures command it.” 
sage which proves it.” A. ‘ Be not overcome of evil,” 
&c. @. “Another.” A. ‘ Love your enemies; bless 
them that curse you; do good to them that hate you,” &c. 
Q. “‘ What is meant by heaping coals of fire on his head ?” 
A. “A melting or softening him by kindness.” Q— 
‘*Give me~some proof that this is the meaning?’ A. 
“Because if taken in the other sense, it is doing him 
an injury, which is contrary to the Scriptures.” Q.— 
** Prove it by some passage of Scripture?’ A. ‘In the 
parallel passage (Prov. xxv.) it is added that, ‘ For this the 
Lord shall reward thee.’”’ Another replies, ‘* Overcome 
evil with good.” And another adds, ‘If thou meet thine 
enemy’s ox or his ass, going astray, thou shalt, &c.” Q. 
‘*Shew what kindness to an enemy has this melting or 
softening tendency !” A. ‘* A soft answer turneth away 
wrath ;” or another, using his own words might reply : 
* David spared Saul in the cave, when Saul was seeking 
his life, and when David called after him, and he knew 
what kindness David had shewn him, he said, ‘Is this thy 
voice, my son David?’ and Saul lifted up his voice, and 
wept.” And another might make such a remark as this, 
which would be accepted: ‘“‘ When we do wrong to any 
one else, and they do good to us in return, we are ashamed 
of having hurt them.” 

To remove any misconception, he should lead them to 
other passages in which the word or phrase occurs. Sup- 
pose that the class is not able to give a suitable answer to 
the question, ‘* What is an enemy?” The master should 
say, ** Give me another passage in which the word enemy 
occurs!” They would probably cite the one in the para- 
ble, ** The enemy that sowed them is the devil.” And he 
would ask again, ‘‘ What did the enemy there!’ A. “ He 
sowed tares among the wheat.” @. ‘Did he get any 
wheat by sowing the tares there!’ A. No.” Q.— 


** Recause 
Q. ‘‘ Give me another pas- 
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he man.” Q. “ What name then is given to one who 
ries to injure another!’ A. ‘An enemy.” The object 
is ofien sooner obtained by simply referring to the etymo- 
logy o the word. ; 

But all is not accomplished when the sentence is under- 
stood. If the object of imparting scriptural instruction 
be to purify the affections and amend the heart, (as well as 
to strengthen the intellectual faculties,) then a teacher 
must proceed still further; he must lead his pupils to an 
acquaintance with the practical uses of the passage, and 
above all, take care that his own practice be a living com- 
ment upon it. 

The following questions might therefore succeed: Q. 
‘To whom is this command addressed?” A. “ To all.” 
Q. “Do all men obey it?” A. **No.” Q. “ Why do 
they not?” A. ‘* Because the heart of man is evil !’— 
Q. ‘What is the mark of a carnal mind?” A. “An 
unforgiving spirit.’ @. ‘* What of a spiritual?” A— 
‘A spirit of love.” Q. ‘ ‘lo which of these does kind- 
ness to an enemy belong !” A. ‘To the spiritual mind.” 
Q. ‘Whom should we try to resemble?” A. ‘ Christ.” 
@. ‘* Who are spoken of ih the Scriptures as enemies to 
God?’ A. * All men.” Q. ‘“ How has God treated us ?”’ 
A. ‘Loved us while we were enemies.” Q. ‘ What 
may we learn from this!” A. “That if God so loved 
us, we ought also to love one another.” Q. “ ‘To what 
extent are we to love one another?” A. “ As ourselves.” 
Questions might follow on prayer, the offices of the Spirit, 
é&c., taking care to vary them according to the degree of 
interest excited. The passage might also be taken up 
in this way. Q@. “ What is the first lesson we may learn 
from this subject?” A. ‘* That if our enemy be in our 
power, we are to repay his ‘hatred with love.” Q.— 
‘*Again!” A. ‘ That our efforts must be directed to re- 
move this hatred, and that we should pray to God to 
change his heart!” @. “ Again!’ <A. “That of the 
goods of which God has made us stewards, we are to be 
ready to dispense when the distribution will be productive 
of good.” 

‘I'he instances given may suffice to show the manner of 
@iciting and applying the information which a sentence 
contains. It would not be convenient or judicious to carry 
out questions to this extent from every sentence read, but 
it is hoped that no regularly initiated teacher will find 
either difficulty or disinclination in making its style and 
spirit his daily practice in the higher cfasses. 


For the Journal. 
*READING.—No. 4. 

What sort of books or extracts should instructers use in 
teaching children to read? It is too commonly supposed that 
this question is satisfactorily answered, by saying, that chil- 
dren should be required to read nothing which they do not un- 
derstand. A litle consideration will shew that this answer is 
not suilicieatly definite. A better one would be, that the 
reading lessons of a child should consist only of such matter 
as he can cither understand himself, or be made to compre- 
hend and take an interest in by means of the explanations, 
comments, and eloquent tones of his teacher. Indeed, the 
writer would give as the shortest, and best practical direction, 
thata teacher should use such passages as he takes an inter- 
est in himself, and can make interesting to his pupils. The 
common opinion upon this subject has been so loose and 
vague, that there has been introduced into our school books, a 
great deal of matter not only childish, but silly. Much pains, 
worse than useless, has been taken by teachers, to render such 
matter pleasing to children, while, in fact, the latter feel no 
interest in it, unless they are urged to do vivlence to their nat- 
ural feelings and inclinations. A child is delighted with the 
litile picture books which furm bis tiny library ; but suppose 

* See Vol. II. p. 124,140. Vol. IIL. p. 44. 


* For what purpose did he sow them ?’* A. “To injure) these were introduced into the school-room, and a class of 
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bright little boys and girls were required to stand io line with 
their heads erect, and these toy-books held gravely before 
them. Would they not feel the ridiculousness of their situa- 
tion? Neither would the children, if they kne w how to put 
\their feelings into words, thank their teacher for spoiliug one 
|of their amusements which they enjoy when out of school, 
by making it a task in the school-room. Play must be kept 
entirely distinct from work, or both wil! be spoiled. Now, 
| What would be true of the introduction of toy-books into 
| schools, is equally true of the practice of inserting in reading 
| books matter which is only proper for books of mere amuse- 
ment in hours of sport and relaxation. And indeed, there is 
another fault in most such pieces, which produces the most 
mortifying effects. It is that of being intolerably dull; and 
the more there seems to have been an effort made on the part 
of the author, to “adapt them to the capacities of children,” 
as the phrase is, by dislocating his ideas into a frigid and un- 
natural dialogue between the Mr. Oakleys, Franks, Julias, 
and other romantic names, the more insipid they becotne, not 
only to adults, but most of all, to children. If any one doubts 
the truth of this statement, let him step into the nearest school 
and observe for himself the utter want of interest manifested 
in the countenances and tones of voice of a class engaged in 
reading such compositions, except indeed in here and there a 
school in which extraordinary, though sadly mis-directed en- 
ergy on the part of the teacher, has brought the pupils into 
the habit of reading with an affected and flippant way of pre- 
| tending to be interested and animated. 


Many at the present day are under a total mistake as to the 
means of really interesting the mind of a child, when he is 
called off from his sports, and confined to the school-room. 
Amusement will never do it; for why not let him amuse 
himself in his own way? Why abridge his liberty, aad sub- 
ject him to an irksome constraint? The most lamentable 
mistake that can be made in education, is to trifle with the 
reason of children. No! The only motives which can be 
depended upon to make the little pupil happy in the school- 
room, are serious ones, such as appeal to his conscience, his 
best and noblest feelings, and the higher faculties of bis wind. 


We are apt continually to forget the wonderful faith and 
seriousness with which children are all the while looking up 
to “grown up men and women,” as they call them. Uncon- 
sciously indeed to themselves, but yet with great force of in- 
siinet, their mindsare incessantly striving to sympathize with 
those of adults, while in the case of those whom they love and 
reverence,they are not only impelled by instinct but feel a sense 
of duty. To apply this principle to reading lessons, the pupils 
will instinctively, if by any means they are able, sympa- 
| thize with their teacher.in what he takes an interest in. If 
they do not, it is because they do not comprehend why the 
teacher himseff is interested. That is, they do uot understand 
the piece,or they do not inthe way in which the instructer does. 
Now, let it be remembered, that the pleasure of bringing their 
minds up to the level of their teachers, in any particular case 
is, and must be, far greater than that of having their own nate 
ural inferiority forced upon their notice by an awkward effort 
of the former to pretend to bring his mind down so as to enter 
heartily into what is notat all above their own childish com- 
prehension. 

In the first place, then, let the instructer never read to chil- 
dren what he does not take pleasure in reading for its own 
sake, and in the second place, let him select from among such 

ieces as interest himself, those which by his skill he can make 
interesting to his pupils. 

Further, if the principle now laid down be adopted, it will 
immediately follow, that no passage can be made useful by 
being dwelt upon in teaching reading, which does not possess, 
at least in the opinion of the teacher, intrinsic merit ; other- 
wise, he will himself be unable to enter into the spirit of it as 
he should: But it will be found, in fact, impossible really to 
interest the mind, even of a very young child, in composition 
which is of a low degree of merit. This fact, the writer dis- 
covered gradually, from actual experience and observation, 
though it was contrary to his previous opinions and expecta- 
tions. Children always select for themselves the very best 
pieces among those that are sufficiently intelligible to them; 
just as the hymns that are universally and permanently popu- 
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lar among illiterate people, are also the best in sentiment and 
poetical merit. 

Another reason for this direction-is, that none but pieces of 
uncommon merit will bear the endless repetition which must 
take place in a school room. Yet, by taking pains, a sufficient 
number of extracts can be found which will bear it. We 
may say, indeed, that one of the best tests by which to judge 
of the suitableness of an extract for reading in a school, is, its 
not losing its interest by repetition ; as is universally known, 
the finest specimens of composition grow more interesting by 
successive perusals; and not only so, but it is pleasant to recite 
such specimens, after we have become so familiar with them, 
that they are fixed in our memories. In compiling reading 
books, too much regard has been had to novelty. It has been 
forgotten, that the finest extracts are like fine old tunes and 
songs, whose power of pleasing is universa! and permanent. 
The fact likewise is eveliodel that extracts which have long 
been in a school-book, though old to us, are new to children, 
and no one advises to select new books merely to gratify a love 
of novelty ina teacher. Indeed, a good instructer will always 
enjoy most, in teaching what he can make most interesting 
and useful to his scholars. Still further, many of the finest 
specimens of compusition, from the nature of the ideas ex- 
pressed and alluded to in them, grow more interesting as we 
repeatedly peruse them, because they are more and more thor- 
oughly understood, and continually suggest new thoughts and 
feelings to our minds. This is true in the highest degree of 
the scriptures, and itis one great reason why they may be made 
more interesting than any otherasa reading book. The simplest 
narratives in the New Testament are inexhaustible in interest, 
and if any one doubts the assertion, let him try the experiment 
of teaching children to read them aloud in an earnest man- 
ner, day alterday. He will find that neither he nor his schol- 
ars become tired of them. 

But the most important reason for not selecting easy pieces, 
as they are called, for children to read, remains yet to be sta- 
ted. it is one that-has not apparently occurred to many sin- 
cere friends of education. What is after all the principal ad- 
vantage derived from the exercise of reading in schools ? and 
what ts the most important of the benefits which result from 
teaching this branch in an efficient manner? Is it merely 
the improvement of the children in voice, articulation, and 
emphasis ? Important as these things are, they are of trivial 
consequence, compared with the effect on the mind of the 
scholars, in causing them to understand what is loo elevated 
Sor them, witheut that most effective of all comments, the liv- 
ing eloquence of the teacher’s reading, which they are re- 
quired to sympathize with and imitate. Even supposing the 
thoughts not to be above the comprehension of the child, and 
no allusion is made to knowledge which he does not possess, 
yet, let the piece be from what author it may, the language 
and style will, as a matter of course, be different from those of 
common life, and will not be natural to the little being, who, 
as yet, has done no more than learn by the ear, the spoken 
English of daily intercourse. He is sent to school to learn 
the English of books, which is widely different. For, to say 
nothing of the greater number of words derived from the 
Latin and Greek, and of the continual occurrence of those 
which are never used in such familiar conversation as chil- 
dren hear around them, the structure of the style is also very 
different, and far more difficult than in common speech, It is 
a fact not sufficiently known and attended to, that persons of 
no education, either from schools, books, the pulpit, or inter- 
course with the intelligent, do not understand our common 
written English, even when addressed to them with a good 
elocution. The most important end answered by our primary 
schools, though as yet tuo imperfectly, is that of familiarizing 
the pupils with the language of books and formal discourses. 
This should be constantly kept in mind, in teaching reading, 
and the pupil should, by means of this exercise, be enabled, 
before he leaves the primary school, to understand and enjoy 
what would be totally incomprehensible toa child of the same 
age, who had been taught all the other branches, but not that 
of reading. The Greek school boys used Homer as a reading 
book.- The Roman youth read from Virgil. In the same 
manner, English and American children should be familiar 
with the styleand language of their own noble literature. This 
was the main objectin Dr. Franklin’s plan for English schools. 











He proposed that while the lower classes read from the easier 
English classics, the higher should read from the most diffi- 
cult, so that a boy, before he left the school, might go through - 
a course of English literature. The writer would beg leave 
to direct attention to this paper of Dr. Franklin’s, which ma 
be found in the common collections of his essays. Thoug 
the plan is too extensive for primary schools, in their present 
circumstances, yet a near approximation might be made to it 
by a careful selection of extracts, and sufficient pains in teach- 
ing reading. Some may think that the writer attributes more 
efficacy to the elocution of a teacher of acommon school, than 
it can be made to have. But let any one who is disposed to 
doubt, make a fair experiment, by careful and earnest reading, 
and he will be satisfied of the correctness of these views. 
When Mrs. Willard wrote her “Geography for Children,” 
she found, she informs us, in her directions to teachers, prefixed 
to the bouk, that after all the pains she had taken to simplify 
the language, children would understand it better when she 
read italoud to them, than when they read it for themselves. 
And no wonder ; for printed characters, designed for the eye, 
are in facta dead language to chifdren, a language which must 
be translated into the living language of the voice, looks, and 
gestures. If the teacher does not do this for the child, the latter 
must doit for himself. Hence, children and likewise illiterate 
persons, who are not much accustomed to reading, always, as 
their eyes pass along the lines, pronounce the words with their 
lips, either in a loud voice, or a whisper. The latter, indeed, 
if not too loud, is always tolerated in schools, the irresistible 
propensity of children to practice it, shewing it tobe necessary, 
though the reason of the necessity is not generally thought of. 

Sull, the transition from the colloquial language of common 
life to that of most of our best authors, must not be too sudden. 
An easy reading book of some sort is needed to foliow the 
spelling bouk. Like every other used in a school room, such a 
book should, in the first place, give useful instruction; secondly, 
should be such that ooth teacher and pupils will look upon it 
with at least some degree of respect and reverence; thirdly, 
should be interesting, and of an interest not exhausted by a 
few aa ae fourthly, should be simple and natural in style, 
and lastly, should contain for the most part, only such words 
as occur in vur spoken language. There is but one book that 
fulfils all these conditions, and that is the New Testament, 
read not in course, but with a judicious selection of such chap- 
ters as shall be best adapted to the age and attainments of a 
class. Experience confirms this assertion. After much trial 
and ebservation, the writer has seen no work capable of being 
made, not only so instructive, but so interesting and easy as 
the New Tesrament. Some object to the employment of this 
book, that it is degraded by the familiar use made of it in the 
school-room. Thisis a mere theoretical and speculative objec- 
tion, but if well founded in any case, can only prove a wantof 
judgment or principle on the part of the teacher. Some object 
to this book as an indecent one! Such objectors deserve our 
pity. The firstlesson for them is to learn to reverence the in- 
nocence and purity of childhood. 

Finally, there is a benefit which has not yet been mentioned, 
but which, in the opinion uf the writer, an opinion derived by 
him, from the recorded lessons of great and good men, ought 
to be provided for in the selection of matter for reading, and 
this is, the culture of the imagination. Here, too, the New 
Testament shows its superiority. What impressions made 
on our childish imaginations, equal in strength and perma- 
nency those left by the narratives of the parables, by the mira- 
cles, and by the prophetic parts of the New Testament. 





*PENMANSHIP. 


There is too little of order, or of direct instruction and 
of regard to the appropriate part of the day, in teaching 
penmanship. Children are found attending to this im- 
portant branch, while other recitations are going on, with- 
out any supervision or direction from the teacher, in the 
morning, or after the recess at noon, when the ink is fro- 
zen, their fingers cold and stiff. ‘This need not and 


~ #See also Con. Com. School Journal, Vol. I. 54,115. Vol. IL. 93, 
94, 161, 182, 234, 253. 
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should not be. One hour in the day—and this should ‘be 
the last hour in the forenoon—should be devoted to this 
exercise by the whole school, the youngest as well as the 
oldest. ‘The youngest can be profitably occupied in copy- 
ing the capital letters on a slate ruled upon one side with 
a sharp instrument, and indeed no child should be permit- 
ted to waste pen, ink or paper, until he or she has made 
some progress in writing on a slate. The best writing 
we have ever seen in public schools, was in the New York 
schools, and there writing was commenced with the young- 
est children on slates and so continued to quite a late 
period. 

The acquisition of this art should be made more of a 
mental exercise than it now is. ‘The teacher should lead 
the pupil to form beforehand, a correct conception in his 
own mind of what constitutes a well formed letter—of each 
and every letter he is to copy. He should learn him to 
compare what he has written with his copy, observing and 
pointing out the difference and the resemblance of each 
and every part. ‘ 

In writing, the good od bad writers should be seated 
indiscriminately together, and the beginner with those who 
have made some’ progress, or even with the good writers. 

It has been found useful to require the pupils to write 
through their books, first on one side, say the left, and 
then, to begin and write through on the other, thus en- 
abling him and the teacher to see at a glance his pro- 
gress, and to bring a powerful and wholesome motive to 
quicken his efforts. ; 

The teacher should, on opening the school for the’sea- 
son, require each scholar to write one or two lines in a 
book to be provided for that purpose, on the same side of 
the page, and also at the close, a corresponding number 
of lines on the opposite page. This will be an unexcep- 
tionable test of the proficiency of the school in this de- 
partment. é 

Familiar instruction as to what constitutes good pen- 
mauship, with illustrations on the black board, of devia- 
tions from it, should be given from time to time, and the 
older scholars especially should be questioned on the 
subject. 

Occasional practical lessons in the art of making and 
mending pens should be given, which is very generally 
neglected. As steel pens are now coming into use, it 
would be well to use alternately, the steel and quill pens 
when it is convenient. 

Particular instruction should be given from the outset, 
as to the position of the scholar, and the manner of hold- 
ing the pen and pencil, as well as of spreading out the 
writing book and slate. 





* ARITHMETIC. 

Students in arithmetic should be arranged in as few classes 
as possib'e, and have recitations daily. 

Kvery child in school, unless he bas arrived at perfection in 
the science, should have lessons io arithmetic daily. The 
youngest may begin by learning tocount. When this step is 
taken, some of the first principles of Notation and Numeration 
may be taught. 

Children should first study Intellectual arithmetic ; it has a 
surprising influence in training them to contrive how to per- 
form more intricate exercises upon the slate. 

When the scholar becomes familiaf with mental exercises, 
let him take an arithmetic and slate, and have definite lessons, 
and regular recitations. Let the class be arranged in front of 
the black-board, and if a number of sums have been given to 
be wrought out previous to recitation, and brought up on the 
slate, the teacher may take one scholar’s slate, and he that of 
the one nearest to him, and he that of the next, and so on. 


* :~ oe Vol. I. p. 127. Vol. IL. 11, 31, 76, 93, 126, 161, 234, 270, 





Then he | call upon one of the scholars to tell how the 
sum on his slate is done; if any one has aslate on whieh the 
operation is different, request him to mention it. After the 
slates have been examined, designate some one of the class to 
perform one of the same questions, or a similar one, upon the 
black-board, and require an explanation of the process, and 
the reasons for it. Let the remaining time allotted to the re- 
citation be occupied in the solution and explanation of ques- 
tions by other members of the class. 

The teacher will be obliged sometimes to depart from this 
precise order; for there will be points in the rule that will 
need his explanation, and sometimes there will be sums in 
the lesson which the class willbe unable to perform; a portion 
of time will be required for their solution. By pursuing this 
general course diligently, it is possible for good scholars, who 
have studied intellectual arithmetic, and the fundamental rules 
of written, to gothrough an elementary treatise in a term of 
fifteen weeks. 

All the technical terms of-this branch of study should be 
carefully explained, such as subtrahend, dividend, quotient.&c. 

It is important to break up, if possible, the stiff and formal 
process of performing every operation exactly according to the 
directions of a book. The scholar should learn to ue upa 
question, to consider its merits, and to fix upon a mode of sulu- 
tion. Much can be done towards the formation of sucha 
habit of mind by abridging the rule, and finding the answers 
by ashorter process. Suppose the scholar is in Reduction, 
and the question is, How many pounds in 2 ewt. 3 qrs. and 
27 Ibs. ? The scholar will multiply by 4and 28. Ask him 
how much it falls short of 3 cwt.; he sees that it lacks 
1 Ib.; the whole number of pounds, then, is 1 less than three 
times 112. 

The mode_of operation in Simple Multiplication may be 
abridged. Suppose the multiplier to be 14,412; the operation 
may be performed by two multiplications instead of five; 
the multiplicand may be multiplied by 12, and that product 
by 12, placing the first figure of the product under 4 in the 
place of hundreds, and it will equal 144 times the given multi- 
plicand, thus: 

56738 

14412 
6808 5 6=12 times 56, &c. 
8170272 =12 do. 68, &c. 





817708056 
In the Rule of Three, if the second and third terms are to 
be multiplied and divided by the first, then the first, and the 
second or third, may be divided by any number that will di- 
vide them without a remainder, and the answer will be the 
same, thus: 
Divide Ist and 3d by 9, 189: 343:: 81 
6 Ist and 3d by 3, 21: 343:: °9 
“ Ast and 2d by 7, 7: 343:: 3 
1: 49:: 3,and3 times 49 is 
the answer. 
1 would mention these short modes of finding the answer, 
chiefly to show scholars that arithmetical operations are not 
tied to a Median and Persian set of rules, but that any me- 
thod that recognizes the fundamental principles of arithmetic, 
and is rational, may be adopted. 1 would have scholars, how- 
ever first made thoroughly acquainted with some given rule, 
without trusting their ingenuity in abridging their operations. 
Fractions are regarded by many teachers as useless; and I 
have known many who have advised their pupils to pass by 
that rule, as unprofitable. There existsa kind of traditionary 
antipathy among tyroes in arithmetic against the study of 
Fractions ; they repeat the school-boy’s ballad, 
“ Multiplication is a vexation, 
Division is as bad, 
The Rule of Three does puzzle me, 
And Fractions make me mad.” 


These prejudices proceed, no doubt, from the malign influ- 
ence of teachers, who attempt to conceal their ignorance of 
Fractions, by declaring a knowledge of them to be unimportant. 
It is in my view one of the most useful rules in arithmetic; and 
the scholar who understands it thoroughly, is able, without 
doubt, to¥each all the other rules. I have known town com- 
mittees to examine teachers only in Fractions, taking it for 
granted that, it they understood this portion of arithmetic, they 











were competent to teach the whole. I have heard candidates 
who were rejected on account of their deficiency in arithmetic, 


say that the examination was unfair, for they were examined | 


only in Fractions. These facts show the estimation in which 
this part of arithmetic is held by intelligent men and good 
scholars. Intellectual arithmetic is very necessary, to pre- 
pare the minds of youth to study Fractions successfully. 

If it be considered that, in almost every purchase or sale 
that is made, the price consists of a whole number and a frac- 
tion, as 4 1-2 cents, or 2 1-4 dollars, it will be perceived that 
some knowledge of this matter is necessary, to enable an in- 
dividual to calculate readily the gross value of his goods. In 
multiplying and dividing decimals, the mistakes, that the old- 


est and best scholars in Common Schools, and even in acade- | 


mies, make, are astonishing. 

Children are not taught to have confidence in their own per- 
formances in arithmetic. They go by a rule; and if they 
have gone exactly by the rule, they suppose it to be right 
though a very little reflection would convince them that the 


result isentirely wrong. A scholar should understand his op- | 


eration so fully, that, if disputed, he can defend it. Itis very 
common for youth torub out their.work, if the teacher talks as 
though it were wrong. 





e *GEOGRAPHY. 


Each pupilf should be provided with a small, light, black 
board, say eighteen inches long by fifteen broad. If this can- 
not easily be procured, a common slate and pencil will very 
wel] answer the purpose. Each pupil should also have a map 
of the country lying immediately around him, on a distinct 
and large scale ; for here he is to begin his study. After ex- 
plaining the points of compass, let his attention be directed to 
the map; explain to him by some familiar illustration the 
meaning of a map, and inform him that the top is north, the 
bottum south, the right hand east, and the left hand west.— 
Let him find on the map the town or the village, where he 
resides, and observe carefully its shape, its ponds, its rivers, 
and its hills or mountains. All these he is to draw from the 
map upon his slate or small black board, and to draw them 
over and over again upon a variety of scales, till he can do it 
accurately from his memory aud conceptions, without the aid 
of his map. Next, direct the pupil to observe on the map the 
boundaries of his town ; and to observe them so carefully as 
to be able to name the places which lie around his own draw- 
ing, when his map is withdrawn from him. He may now lay 
down his map ard small black board, and see what be can 
find in his elementary book, or in any book, concerning the 
place he has been drawing. To show the pupil that this is a 
matter for investigation, and that it is one for which he is fully 
competent, his teacher should encourage him to consider 
whether he knows any thing about this town, whose shape 
and features he has been drawing. Whether there are any 
small streams, mills, factories, or public institutions in it, 
which he cawnot find in any description. He will probab] 
be able to draw the road, which passes by his own school- 
house, and to place a mark at least for the position of the 
school house. If he can do this, he wiil be greatly gratified 
with his acquirements and success. And well he may be; 
for he understands much more of the use of a map and the 
meaning of the term geography, than if he had merely learn- 
ed to say that ‘geography is a description of the earth.’ If 
the teacher can add any thing to the pupil’s knowledge of the 
place, relate any event or anecdote of history, which happened 
there; or if he can refer the pupil to any correct sources of in- 
formation upon the subject, he will not only add variety to the 
exercise, and thus fix the attention, but will inculcate the very 


*See Vol. I. p. 38, 43, 127. Vol. II. 32, 110, 161, 234, 253, 271, 
300, 306. 


t Children of common capacity, of five or six years of age, may with 
advantage begin the study of geography upon the plan here recom- 
mended, provided they can be supplied by their teacher or otherwise 
with a description of the country immediately around them, in such 
simple language as they can understand, and with a full map of the 
same region on a large and distinct scale. The acquisition of useful 
knowledge, even by children of this tender age, will be very consider- 
able, and the hab.ts of mind formed will be found to be of incalculable 
utility in pursuit of all other subjects of education, to which their atten- 
tion may be simultaneously or subsequently directed. 


Connecticut Common School Journal. 





important habit of investigation. And this habit may be 
formed while children are yet very young. 

| ‘This is learning the lesson. And when one or two lessons 
have been learned in this way, the teacher will have very 
‘little more trouble with this part of the business, whatever 
;may be the number of his pupils. The lesson being thus 
| learned, all books and small black boards may now be laid 
azide, and the pupil is ready to recite. 

| For recitatious a large black board should be used, at least 
‘three feet wide and three and a half feet long. This, if pos- 
sible, should be so placed in the school room, that the pupil 
| standing before it, may bave his face to che north; when of 
course his right hand will be to the east, his back to the south, 
|and his-left hand to the west. If the class consist of several, 
and be now assembled for recitation, let them stand round, 
fronting the black board, in such a manner that each, as well 
as the teacher, may see every line that may be drawn. Direct 
one pupil to draw the north line of the town or portion of the 
earth’s surface, which he has been learning, on as large a scale 
as the board will admit. As soon as he has done it, let him 
step back to his place, and let it be distinctly understood-that 
it is the privilege and the duty of every pupil in the class to 
criticise the work. They have all a direct interest in seeing 
tat it is done correctly ; because, if it be incorrect, it will 
affect every line they attempt to join to it, and thus prevent 
them from being accurate themselves. Besides, they have 
another motive to steady attention to the business, perhaps as 
strong as that of interest. Such is the perversity of human 
nature, we are very willing to see each other’s faulis. If no 
ove has any amendment to offer, and the teacher is satisfied 
with the work, he may call upon another-to draw the east 
line, and subject the work to the same critical examination. 
There is a new difficulty comes into the work in drawing this 
line, because it must be drawn in exact proportion to the first 
boundary. The pupil must not only have an accurate concep- 
tion of each line, and each part of a line, in_his mind, but he 
must judge of their proportions to each other; and so must 
|the whole class when they come to criticise. Observe now 
ithe various and distinct powers of the mind, that have been 
‘called into exercise thus far only in the process of reciting.— 
| There is sensation, perception, conception, discrimination, 
‘and judgment; and all of them under their strict marshal, at- 
tention. 

| Having completed the outline of the lesson in this manner, 
|let a pupil be called upon to name the towns on its borders, 
marking the place of each as he names them, mentioning its 
| direction from the town drawn, and pointing to its actual posi- 
jtion with reference tu the place in which he stands, ‘Then 
| let the hills, mountains, streams and ponds be laid down upon 
the drawing, and require the pupil to point with his hand to 
| their true position from him. Having thus recited what has 
/been learned fro: the map without its aid, and from the mind 
alone, you may be sure your lesson is understood. ‘There can 
|be no mistake. And if the lesson cannot be so recited, you 
cannot be sure that your pupil understands what he has been 
jabout. For we have not distinctly conceived the situations 
of places, till we can form our conceptions alone, and represent 
those places in a drawing. 

With the black board and their drawing still before the class, 
questions should now be asked to elicit all the historical, bo- 
tanical, geological or any topographical information, which 
may have been obtained in the course of the investigations to 
which I have before alluded. 

Having thus completed the pupil’s own town, the next exer- 
cise may be one or more of the adjoining towns, according to 
their difficulty. At reciting this secotd lesson, the shape of 
the town or towns may be drawn upon a variety of scales.— 
This exercise will be found to be exceedingly useful, as a se- 
vere discipline of the mind is involved in producing accurate 
proportions. And the whole class should be kept constantly 
on the alert, in judging of the truth of the proportions between 
the several lines drawn by each one of them. When greater 
ease has been acquired in drawing, and several towns can be 
despatched at a lesson, there will be a wider field for this exer- 
cise in adjusting the relative size and shape of different towns. 
Let the class thus pass through their own county, taking for 
each lesson a group of contiguous towns; and there should be 
a review of their work as often as once for every four or five 
lessons. 
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You will, perhaps, inquire, if it takes so long to describe the 
process, and a still longer time for the pujil to perform it, 
where we shall find time for the study of geography, upon 
this plan. A whole life would be consumed in the process. 
So, indeed, it would, if we were to go over the whole earth’s 
surface with the same minuteness, with which we learn our 
own town. But this is neither necessary nor desirable. ‘The 
whole empire of China would, perhaps, be despatched by 
pupils here in less time than would be necessary to draw a 
county. Sothat on the whole we shall not lose much time. 
On the contrary, in one respect at least we shall gain time; 


for We shall find appropriate employment for children, who} 


now waste, worse than waste, their years upon stydies not 
suited to their capacities. 

While I do not concede that a minute and accurate know- 
ledge of geography yields to that of any other science in prac- 
tical utility as an acquisition ; and whileI do notconcede that 
this particular mode of teaching it, is less likely to leave perma- 
neat valuable knowledge in the mind of the pupil than any 
other, but, on the contrary, contend that it will enable him to 
retain his acquisitions much better than the common methods, 
or any method with which I am acquainted; still it is not 
upon either or both of these considerations, that I mainly 
found the claims of geography to attention, as an elementary 
study for young children. It affords, when studied in the 
manner I have described, the best discipline for several of the 
powers earliest developed in the infantmind. And, therefore, 
they should beemployed uponit. I do not know that I should 
go too far, if I should say, that,—if the vast amount of geo- 
graphical knowledge they will acquire, were entirely useless 
in iseif, and if every fact, description and interesting event 
learned, were utterly obliterated from the mind, the moment 
they close their book,—I would nevertheless put them upon 
the study for the discipline it affords the mind alone. 1 know 
of no one elementary study within therrange of subjects 
adapted to the capacities of children, which calls into exer- 
cise so many of their faculties, and trains them in such an 
agreeable manner, as geography, when it is properly studied. 
The sense of seeing and the perceptive powers in examining 
the shapes of geographical delineations,—the power of con- 
ception, in forming in the mind the image of objects, when 
the objects themselves are withdrawn,—the powers of dis- 
crimination, comparison and judgment in adjusting the rela- 
tive proportions of lines,—memory in relating the facts and 
events of local history,—are among those early faculties which 
are most exercised and disciplined by this elementary study. 
And fast and greatest of all is the advantage of it in forming 
the invaluable habits of investigation, accurute observation, 
and attention. Being partly employed upon ideas derived im- 
mediately from the senses, and partly upon those of memory 
and reflection, it forms, in a course of ealy discipline, a con- 
venient link between the playthings of the nursery and the 
abstractions of the school room.—J. S. Carter’s Lecture be- 
fore Am. Institute of Instruction, 1830. 





* ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


No books are used except one in the hand of the teacher, to 
serve as a text-book; consequently no tasks are required. The 
information is conveyed by the voice of the teacher, and has 
the appearance of being drawn from the boys by a succession 
of judicious questions. At the commencement it assumes the 
form of conversation. 

The teacher would probably commence the conversation by 
remarking, in as clear a manner as possible, that every word 
in the language, like every boy in the school, belongs to some 
class. Stopping some seconds to ascertain that the simple 
fact was well understood, he might remark, that the only dif- 
ference is, that there are eight classes of boys in the school, 
but nine classes of words. This would be followed by saying, 
“ Teil me the names of any thing you see.” A number of 
things being named, he would say, “Tell me the names of 
some things which you cannot see.” Several being mention- 
ed, the question would be put, “‘ What have you told me about 
phese things?” Ans. “Their names.” Now the teacher would 
observe, all these names which you have mentioned belong to 
one class, the name of that class is, ‘‘ Nouns ;” all names 


* Vol. 1. p.55, 127. Vol. II. p. 31, 139, 162, 236, 253, 255, 256, 


belong to it, for the word Noun means Name. “ Goodness,” 

| Seatiee,” “Height,” “Depth,” “ Length and Breadth,” and 
every name you can possibly find, even “ Nothing” itself 
belongs therefore to this class, because it, and all these are 
names. , 

Having proceeded so far, he would judge it desirable to re- 
trace his sieps, and ascertain if he were thoroughly under- 
stood. He would therefore @sk one of the dullest of the class. 
‘How many classes of words are there?” Another, “ What 
is the name of the class of words about which we have been 
|speaking 7” A third, “ What is the meaning of the word 
Noun?” A fourth would be asked to mention some name 
which did not belong to it; a fifth, what part of speech “ noth- 
ing” was. In this manner the teacher would ascertain if the 
attention of the class had been effectually directed to him.— 
Pursuing his subject, he would ask them to mention a name. 
Supposing “desk,” to be mentioned, the question would fol- 
low, “ Tell ine something about desk?’ . They would men- 
tion, long, narrow, wooden, strong, and other quelities in 
rapid succession. The class thus exercised would be led to 
discover that these are qualities, and although intimately con- 
nected with, are not nouns themselves. ‘l'o assign these to 
another class, and to give it the name of “ Adjective” pro- 
posing some questions to ensure his being thoroughly under- 
stood would be his next object. 

The verb would be introduced, by asking them to tell him 
some word which implied motion. “Fly,” “ran,” “ go,” 
and many others being given, he would class them under the 
name of “Verbs.” Some genera! questions would again 
ensue. 

Proceeding with this subject, he would ask them to men- 
tion one of the verbs they had just named; perhaps “ speak” 
would be selected. “Tell me,” he would say, “how I speak.” 
Ans. “ Slowly.”— Quest. “In what other ways might a per- 
son speak?” Ans. “ Quickly, loudly, softly, intelligibly, rough- 
ly.%— Quest. “ What do all these express?” Ans. “ The 
manner of speaking.” Remember, then, all words which ex- 
press the manner of acting are ranked in a separate class call- 
ed “ Adverbs.”— Quest. ** What is the meaning of the word 
Ad-verb 2?” Ans. “ Toa verb.”— Quest. “ What is the difler- 
ence between an adjective and an adverb?” Ans. “An ad- 
jective expresses the ffality of a noan, an adverb the quality 
of a verb.”— Quest. “Is it correct to say the sea is smoothly ?” 
Ans. “ Mo.”—Quest. “Why? Ans. “Because sea is a 
Noun, and requires an adjective.”— Quest. “1f-I speak of the 
sailing of a ship, must I use the word calm or calmly ?” Ane. 
“Calmly.”—Quest. “ Why?” Ans. “ Because sailing is 
an action.” 

The pronoun is of very easy introduction, its name for a 
“noun” sufficiently expresses its use, and a few examples are 
all that in this stage of the business is necessary. The arti- 
cles require only naming, referring to a few instances in which 
they are used, and inferjections are as readily distinguished. 


The distinctions of these seven parts being well impressed 
on the minds of the pupils, the teacher proceeds to the remain- 
ing two, which at the first glance, do not appear to admit of a 
very clear separation. The one is illustrated by the teacher 
taking a slate in his hand, and saying, “ Tell me all the words 
you can think of, which express situation in reference to this 
slate.” The answers, “above,” “below,” “under,” &c., 
will bring forth the prepositions, and a reference to a hinge, 
will explain the conjunction, which, when the other eight are 
known, requires no fufther distinction. 

When the class has arrived at this puint, the teacher reads 
some sentences from his book, and requires each boy in turn 
to class the words, and give his reasons. Peing well prepar- 
ed for this exercise, it is rarely of long continuance. In the 
ensuing lessons it would be observed that the articles,—the 
gender, and properties of nouns,—the degrees of comparison 
in adjectives and adverbs,—the kind of verbs, and the varieties 
of the pronoun, have all relation to the number three. This 
presents an opportunity of giving a sure and ready index to 
these variations, which so often and so long perplex master 
and pupils.. Thus learned they are obtained at once and fcr 
ever. , 

The influence of one word on another, or syntactical pars- 
ing, is now easily unfolded. A sentence being read, the 
teacher, at his discretion, makes various alterations in its con- 
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struction, each of which is made the subject of enquiry. Care 
being taken that the ditficulties are seen and felt, the teacher 
gradually leads the pupils by questions to their elucidation. 
Other sentences of a similar kind are then introduced, and the 
rule comes in as the result of their own observation and en- 
quiry. It is thus seen to rise necessarily out of the language, 
instead of being arbitrary and indefinite, and so far from being 
a burden on the memory, and exciting disgust, it is welcomed 
as the result of a clear investigation, and cherished in the 
memory, from a thorough conviction of its truth and suitability. 





MORAL EDUCATION—THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS. 


Some perhaps may say, that school teachers are hired to 
teach the elements of human science. It is true, but this is 
not all; correct moral principles must be inculcated in the 
common school; for a portion of the children, in almost every 
school district, will grow up under the influence of immoral 
instruction, if they do not receive it from the school teacher. 
Their parents wiil not teach them, and they seldom if ever at- 
tend the sabbath school; unless, therefore, moral and religious 
instruction be made to bear upon them in these nurseries for 
training the young, they will be nuisances to suciety. 

I am aware that there is a great diversity of opinion in re- 
gard to the manner in which the Bible ought to be used. Some 
would use it as a reading book ; but others think that to use it 
for a common and secular purpose will destroy, or rather pre- 
vent, the formation of those sacred associations that ought to 
cluster around the Bible. 1 confess myself to be of this num- 
ber. Ithink it should not be considered as a book in which 
the child is to be drilled inenphasis, cadence, inflection, and 
or. I would have the children read from it once a day, 

ut | would endeavor to impress upon their minds, that it is a 
more important book than the one in which they usually read ; 
that God is its author; that He requires al! to be dvers of his 
word, as well as hearers or readers, and that we “shall-be 
judged out of those things written” in the book. 

A school teacher of a former generation mentions the follow- 
ing method of using the Bible in school :—T wo or three times 
in a week, he told his pupils to study hard thirty minutes, and 
then they might lay down their books and he would tell them 
astory. He always selected a story from the Bible, and rela- 
ted it in a familiar, but serious and dignified style. When he 
had finished, he would ask the scholars if any of them recol- 
lected to have ever heard or read the story. Sometimes a 
scholar would recognise it, and sometimes not. They were 
then told to turn to a certain chapter and verse, and read the 
story for themselves. By this meansa very great desire was 
awakened among the children to read the Bible through. At 
the close of his school one winter, he found that several child- 
ren had begun to read the Bible in course; some had gone 
almost half way through. Among the children that winter 
that were most eager to read, were two or three from the fami- 
ly of a Deist, who was opposed to employing this man to in- 
struct. Atthe close of the school the Deist voted to employ 
him a month or two longer, and proposed raising his wages 
five dollars per month, provided he would not stay without. 
He said he found the children would learn, and he was will- 
ing they should read the Bible, if the teacher would make good 
scholars of them. 

Similar to this was the method adopted by another teacher 
contemporary with the former. On Saturday he would tell 
the children some singular fact, and request them to find the 
story, and read the chapter containing it on Monday, instead of 
the usual readinglesson. One object was, to induce the child- 
ren to spend their Sabbathsin searching the scriptures. It had 
the desired effect. His lessons were given out in this manner: 
* You may find the chapter that tells about the king whose eyes 
were put out;” or, “the chapter that tells abcut the king’s son 
who was lamed by the carelessness of his nurse ;” or, “you 
may read about the captain who was cured in consequence of 
what a little captive girl told him of the ability of a prophet to 
heal him.” 

There is another method that has heen adopted with very 
beneficial results. Ifachild is angry, or if any scholar exhibits 
a contentious spirit, let a class read on the occasion selections 
of scripture touching that subject ; or if any scholar tells lies, is 
disobedient to parents, or is indolent, or profane, or conducts in 
any way improperly, appeal to the law and testimony of God 
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on the subject, and require the offender, or the class to which 
he belongs, to read an appropriate selection from the Bible.— 
Selections should be made by the teacher at his leisure, and 
kept in readiness. 

If the Bible is used somewhat in the manner now recom- 
mended, it will not fail to produce a beneficial effect upon the 
consciences, the passions, and upon the intellects of the rising 
generation. In schools where the Bible is used and acknow!l- 
edged as the standard of morality and religion, as containing 
the principles of Common Law, there will be more order and 
quietness ; the children will be more easily governed, and will 
aake greater proficiency in their studies. Itseems that the 
human mind, while the powers of the intellect are unfolding 
and strengthening, need the influence of the Bible to curb the 
passions, and throw light upon the conscience. If facts prove 
the truth of this position, as I think they do, then the theories 
spun in the study of speculative philosophers, against the use 
of the Bible, fall at once. 1 know teachers, who, by the aid of 
moral power, by moral instruction and example, have succeed- 
ed well in promoting the intellectual improvement of the 
youngewhen it was plain they had not mental vigor enough 
to sustain themselves.— Davis’ Teacher Taught. 








OBEDIENCE TO TEACHERS A SCHOOL LESSON. 


As there is nothing more important to children, than habits of obe- 
dience, God has made it a rule, not that they should obey their pa- 
rents only, but that they should obey all who have the rule over them. 
When children are sent to school, they are required by God to obey 
= teachers, as much as they are required to obey their parents at 

ome. 

For a certain number of hours every day, children pass from the 
care of their parents to the care of teachers, who for the time take the 
place of parents. The Bible says: ‘* Obey them that have the rule 
over you, and submit yourselves.” ‘Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers, for there 1s no power but of God, and the powers 
that be, are ordained of God.” These passages teach us that We 
should always submit to the direction and rules of those who havea 
right to control us, whether it be to parents, guardians, teachers, 
employers, orrulers. And they teach us also, that whenever wo 
resist the will of those who have a right to control us, we resist the 
ordinance or command of God, and are disobedient to him. 

These rules, like all that God has given, are intended for our 
happiness. It is one of the greatest evils that can befal children, to 
be allowed to have their own will. It is one of the greatest bles- 
—_ for them to have frients, who are older and wiser, to control 
them. 

Obedience to teachers is calculated to secure the same benefits, 
and save from the same evils, as obedience to parents. When 
teachers have a number of scholars, it is necessary for the comfort 
and improvement of all, that certain rules should be made by the 
teacher, and obeyed by the scholars. 

Teachers do not make rules merely for their own convenience, 
but for the improvement and happiness of their pupils. Itis very 
important that scholars should feel that the rules of school are de. 
signed for their good; so that the best way to be happy at school is, 
to obey them. 

There are four things, for which teachers find it necessary, for 
the good of the scholars, to make rules. 

The first is punctuality. There are two reasons why this duty 
should be required at school: the first is, that it tends to promote 
the comfort and success, both of the teacher und the pupils. If the 
scholars are all punciual, every thing can go forward with more 
regularity. But when they are not, every thing is uncomfortable 
and irregular. The quiet of the school is interrupted, the regular 
exercises are disturbed, the attention of the scholars is drawn from 
their pursuits, the teacher feels disquieted in seeing rules violated, 
and in thinking of the evils of bad examples, while those who are 
guilty of this neglect of rules, feel fortable themselves. They 
not only suffer the disquiet that always attends the neglect of duty, 
but they know that they displease their teacher, and lose credit with 
their companions. 

The second reason for enforcing punctuality is, that it tends to 
form a most valuable habit. A person who is not punctual, is con- 
tinualiy causing vexation to himseif and to others. 

To illustrate this, a case, such as often occurs, will be described. 
The Trustees of a college were to meet at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and it was necessary to have at least eleven persons present, 
before any business couldbe done. Ten of them were punctual, 
and waited an hour for the eleventh to come, so that they could pro- 








ceed to business. When he arrived, one of the others had another 
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appointment, and was obliged to leave ; and so no business could be 
done, because the requisite number did not come together all at once. 
Now, two of these persons had taken a long journey on purpose to 
be at this meeting, to transact important business, and all of the gen. 
tlemen that waited had to give up a whole hour from their business; 
and all this vexation and loss of time was caused by one man, who 
had grown up withoat the habit of punctuality. 

And the want of punctuality of one man will always tend to pro- 
duce the same evil in others. If a teacher is not punctual, the 
scholars, not knowing exactly when school begins, will not be so.— 
If a minister is not punctual, his people will not be so, and the first 
partof public worship will be constantly interrupted. If parents are 
not punctual at meals, or in other domestic matters, the children will 
not be so, and thus in all the business of life. People are constantly 
losing time, and thus causing much vexation to themselves and oth 
ers, by the want of punctuality. For this reason, it is very important 
that scholars should form a habit of being punctual at school. It may 
prove a blessing to them through life. j 

Anotier thing for which teachers need to make rules is, to secure 
order. There is nothing more necessary to the comfort of both 
teachers and scholars, than good order. If the scholars talk and 
move about—if they go out and come in—if they piay, eat fruit, and 
amuse each other, it is as impossible for a teacher to perform his 
own duties properly, as it is for the pupils to perform theirs. Ina 
quiet, regular, orderly school, every pupil feels more comfort, and 
can accompiish twice as much in his employments, as can be done 
in a noisy, disorderly, and irregular school. 

The first reason, then, for securing order is, that it increases the 
comtort and success of both teachers and pupils. 

A second reason for enforcing rules of urder is, that it forms valu- 
able havits. A child who has been accustomed through all his early 
years to be orderly in school, will form a habit of regarding the rules 
of order, propriety and decorum every where. The more children 
have been accustomed to subi#iit to rules of propriety in school, the 
easier it will be to regard such rules whea they leave it. Those 
children who are rude and disorderly at school will be very likely 
to become disagreeable and unruly when they leave it. 

A third thing for which teachers need to make rules is, to secure 
neatness. If scholars are allowed to throw about their lrats, bon. 
nets, or other articles of dress—if they come in with muddy shoes— 
if they throw paper and trash about the raom—if they soil their 
books and desks with ink—if they cut and deface the rvom and 
furnitire—they will form habits of neglect and slovenliness, which 
will not only render their school room a disagreeable and uncomfort- 
able place, but diminish their enjoyment and respectability through 
life. 

All persons feel more comfortable when every thing around them 
is clean, neat, and in order; and those who form good habits in these 
respects at school, will be more likely to maintain neatness and 
order athome. A teacher who can make pupils neat and particular 
at school, aids them in forming a most desirable habit, and promotes 
their happiness in future life. 

The fourth thing for which teachers must make and enforce rules 
is, to secure good lessons, and the faithful discharge of school du- 
ties. - 

There are two reasons for this: one is, that the pupils may acquire 
useful knowledge ; and the other is, that they may form good habits 
ofmind. If a lesson is learned imperfectly, it will soon be forgot- 
ten. If writing is done carelessly, a poor writer is formed, instead 
of a good one. If reading and arithmetic are attended to in a negli- 
gent manner, very little is learned, and véry bad habits are formed. 
It, therefore, scholars are to succeed in their pursuits, they must 
be made to do every thing carefully and thoroughly. And when 
they are made to do this, they not only acquire useful knowledge, 
but they form habits of accuracy and thoroughness, which will make 
them succeed better in any thing they attempt after they leave school. 
A scholar who is careless ard negligent of his lesson through 
school days, will probably be negligent in every thing through future 
life. 

But there is one thing that children need to understand respecting 
strictness in teachers. Supposeit is a rule of the school that no one 
may go to drink except in recess. A child feels very thirsty, and 
tells the teacher he wants to go only this once, and that he will not 
make any noise. The teacher then thinks, ‘now here are fifty 
children, and I must not be partial. If I let this child go, I must let 
all the rest go, if they make the same request. ‘This will destroy 
the rule, and there will be constant interruption made by those going 
to drink.” The teacher refuses permission, and perhaps the child 
thinks it is not kind, and that his teacher is too strict. 

But the child should remember that it is wrong for teachers to be 
partial, and wrong for them to allow good rules to be destroyed.— 
Whena child wishes the teacher to excuse him from some rule, he 
should ask himself, ‘“* what wiil be the effect if all the school should 
do what I wish to do?” And if he sees it would be mischief and 


disorder, he should again enquire, ‘ why should I wish my teacher 
to be partial to me? or why should I wish him to give up a necessa-. 
ry regulation ‘” ’ 

Those teachers who are not careful and strict in sustaining rules 
in all cases, always find trouble. They are considered as partial by 
those whom they do not indulge, and those who are excused from 
rules tempt their companions to ask for the same privilege, or else 
they take it without asking. A teacher who will kindly and steadily 
refuse to allow any excuse from rulés, will save much trouble to 
himself and to his pupils. 

There are some obligations which pupils owe to teachers, that all 
ought to regard. The first is respectful language and deportment. 
This is due to all who, by God or by our parents, are put in authority 
over us. It makes no difference whether a pupil likes a teacher, or 
what opinion he has of his character or qualifications ; so long as he 
is-his teacher, and has authority over him, he should be treated with 
respect, The Bible makes no exceptions in the rule that requires 
this ; for if pupils were required to treat teachers with respect, only 
when they think them good and wise, few teachers would receive 
the reverence and obedience that God requires, toward all those 
that have authority. 

A second duty of pupils to teachers is, not to find fault and com- - 
plain of them out of school, but always to speak of them with kind. 
ness and respect. It would be considered very ungrateful and im. 
proper for children to complain of their parents to teachers and to 
others. Though it is not so great a violation of duty and propriety 
to do the same thing in respect to teachers, it is a similar fault. 

Teachers labor io do good to their pupils, and it is ungrateful and 
ungenerous, if they have faults of character, or make mistakes, to 
have them spread abroad by the very children they are toiling to 
benefit. If parents ask questions about the teacher and the proceed. 
ings of school, it is right to tell the exact truth; but-this is a very 
ditierent matter from going home to complain and find fault with 
the teacher and the school. 

The more amiable and intelligent a pupil is, the more careful he 
will be of the reputation and feelings of his teacher; and it is one 
of the highest encomiums on a pupil to say that he always loves and 
honors his teachers. It is generally the bad, and not the good 
schulars, who complain most of their teachers. 

A third duty owed to teachers is, sympathy and assistance in their 
duties. Every good teacher is laboring, not for himself, but for the 
improvement and happiness of his pupils. Every schoiar can aid 
the teacher, by becoming interested in all his plans and efforts, and 
trying to promotethem. Scholars ought to feel that the interest of 
teacher and pupil is the same, and that whatever injures one, injures 
the other. 

Many scholars act as if they thought that it was the teacher’s in- 
terest to require as much as possible, and the scholars interest to avoid 
these requisitions. No school can prosper while such a state of 
feeling exists among scholars. Instead of this, pupils should feel 
that the teacher is laboring for their happiness, and that it is for 
their interest to help in every way possible. 

There are many ways in which ,; upils can aid their teachers.— 
They can obey all the rules and learn their lessons well, and thus 
set a good example; they can always uphold and defend the char- 
acter of the teacher, and the rules of the school; they can exert in- 
fluence with the indolent or unruly pupils, and try to make them bet- 
ter; they can assist companions in studying their lessons; they can 
help the teacher in preserving neatness and order in the school 
room; by all these, and many other methods, a good and amiable 
scholar can render sympathy and aid toa teacher. 

Miss Beecher’s Moral Instructor. 





PRESENTS TO SCHOLARS. 

If our readers would see the sequel of this chapter, we refer 
them to Miss Sedgwick’s *‘ Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor 
Man.” If they have read it before, it will bear another and another 
perusal. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Just out of the little village of Essex, in New England, and just 
at the entrance of a rustic bridge, there is a favorite resting-place 
for loiterers of all ages. One of a line of logs that have been laid 
down to enable passengers at high water to reach the bridge dry- 
shod, affords an inviting seat under the drooping limbs of some tall 
sycamores. There the old set down to rest their weary limbs, and 
read with pensive eye the fond histories that memory has written 
over the haunts of their secluded lives. There, too, the young 
pause in their sports, and hardly know why their eyes follow with 
such delight the silvery little stream that steals away from them, 
kissing the jutting points of the green meadows, and winding, and 
doubling ita course, as if, like a pleased child, it would, by any pre- 








text, lengthen its stay ;—nor, certainly, why no island that water 
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tiful to them, as that little speck of one | 


bounds will ever look so beau d 
above the bridge, with its burden of willows, elders, and clematis 
of a summer evening, their every leaf lit with the firefly’s lamp ; | 
nor why their eye glances from the white houses of the village 
street, glimmering through the trees, and far away, over the or- 
chards and waving grain of the uplands, and past the wavy line of 
hills that bound the horizon on one side, to fix on the bald grey peaks 
of that mountain wall, whose Indian story the poet has consecrated. 
Time will solve to them this why. 

Under these sycamores, on a certain afternoon many years past, 
sat Charlotte May, a pale, sickly looking girl, talking with Harry 
















then, returning Morris’s 


‘“‘Tt’s just like her!” said Suzan; and 


| book, she added, “ after all, I had rather have flarry’s Bible.” 


“The more goose you then—my book cost twice as much as his 
Bible.’ 

“ Did it?” Suzan was rather crest-fallen. 

“To be sure, it did—and what is more, I can sell it for twice as 
much.” 

“Ah, then I’ve caught you sir; Harry would not sell his Bible for 
any sum, so by your own rule, Harry’s is worth the most.” 

Morris was somewhat disconcerted. He resumed in a lowered 
tone, “* Maybe I should not sell it just for the dollar and a half; but 
























Aikin ; and beside them Suzan May, whose ruddy cheek, laughing 
eye, and stocky little person, presented an almost painful contrast 
to her stricken sister. ( harlotte was examining, with a very 
pleased countenance, a new little Bivle, bound in red morocco.— 
as — Mr. Reed give you your choice of the prizes, Harry ?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, no; Mr. Reed is too much afraid of exciting our emulation, 
or rivalry, as hé’calls it, for that. He would not even call the books 
he gave us prizes; but he just told us what virtue or rather quality, 
we had been most distinguished for.” 

“I guess I know what yours was, Harry,” said Suzan May, 
looking up from weaving a wreath of nightshade, that grew about 
them. 

‘* What do you guess, Suzy ?” 

“Why, kindness to every body.” 

‘« No, not that.” 

‘* Well, then, loving every body.” ‘ 

Harry laughed and shook his head. ‘No, nor that, Suzy ;” and 
opening to the first unprinted page of the Bible, he pointed to the 
following testimony, in his master’s autograph. Charlotte read it 
aloud: “It gives me great pleasure to record here the diligence 
and success of my esteemed pupil, Harry Aikin, and still more to 


others as ye would they should do unto you.” 

“ The e, there, Iknew I guessed right. You know you couldn’t 
do so, if you didn’t love every body; could he, Lottie.” 

‘*You were not very far from right, Suzan,” replied her sister, 
‘‘for [am sure Harry could not do so much to make everybody hap. 
py, if he did not love almost every body.” 

«« No, indeed, I do not, at least, I feel a great difference. Do you 


testify to his strict practice of the golden rule of this book, Do unto | 


then, when one knows the value of money, one does not like to have 
so much lying idle. Money should work, as father says. If you 
could reckon interest and compound interest as well as I can, Miss 
| Suzan, I guess you would not like to have your money lying idle on 
| a book-shelf.” ; 

“I dontknow what kind of interest compound interest is, Morris ; 
but I know the interest I take in a pleasant book is better than a 
handful of money, and if I only had the dollar and a half, I would give 
it to you in a minute for that book.” 














VALUE OF A WATCH. 


“ Consider, the influence on the affairs of men, in all 
their relations, of the invention of the little machine which I 
hold in my hand, and the other modern instrument for the 
| measurement of time, various specimens of which are on ex- 

hibition in the halls. To say nothing of the importance of an 
/accurate measurement of time in astronomical observations, 
'nothing of the application of time keepers to the purposes of 
| navigation—how vast must be the aggregate eflect on the 
affairs of life, throughout the civilized world ; and in the pro- 
| cress of ages, of a convenient and portable apparatus for 
measuring the lapse of time? Whocan calculate inhow ma- 
ny of those critical junetures when the affairs of weizhtiest 
import hang upon the issue of an hour, prudence and f»recast 
| have triumphed over blind casualty, by being enabled to meas- 
| ure with precision the flight of time, in its smallest subdivis- 
‘ions! : 

“Ts it not something more than mere mechanism, which 








think, for instance, I love Morris Finley or Paulina Clark, as well as | 
Ilove you and Suzan? No, not by a sea-full. But, then, itis very | watches with us by the sick bed of some dear friend, through 
true, as mother used to tell me, if you want to love people, or almost | the livelong solitude of night, enabling us to count, in the 
love them, just do them a kindness, think how you can set about to | slackening pulse, Nature’s trembling steps towards recovery 
make them happier, and the love, or something that will answer the | and to administer the prescribed remedy at the precise, per- 















purpose, will be pretty sure to come ” 

“Te will,” said Charlotte, with a faint smile, ‘‘ otherwise, how 
could we live up to the ru'e of this book, and certainly God never 
gave us a law that we could not obeyif we would. O, Harry, I am 
so glad you got the Bible, instead of any of the other books, for I 
know you will love it, and study it, and live after it.” 

*«T will try. Lottie.” 

* But then, Harry, it seems to me those that are well, and strong, 


| haps the critical moment of its application? By-means of a 
| watch, punctuality in all his duties, which in its perfection is 
| one of the incommunicable attributes of Deity, is brought in 
}no mean measure, within the reach of man. He is enabled, 
if he will be guided by this, to imitate that sublime precision 
which led the earth, after a circuit of five hundred millions 
;of miles, back to the solstice at the appointed moment 


and at ease, can never value that book as those do who are always | without the loss of one second, no, not the millionth part of a 
sick, and suffering pain.” | second, fur the ages on ages during which it has traveled that 

It was the rarest thing in the world for Charlotte toallude to her, road. What a miracle of art, that a man can teach a few 
peculiar trials. Harry looked sad, and little Suzan, who had the | brass wheels, and a little piece of elastic steel, to outcalcu- 





























most marvellous faculty of seeing a bright side to every thing, said 
in a tender voice, and putting her arm round her sister’s neck, 


«Then, Lottie, there is some comfort in being sick, is not there?” 


“There is, Suzan, there is comfort when you cannot eat, nor 
sleep, nor walk abroad in the pure air, nor look out upon this beau. 
tiful world, when neither doctors’ skill nor friends’ love can lessen 
one pang, it is then comfort—it is life tothe dead, Suzan, to read in 
this blessed book of God’s goodness and compassions; to sit, as it 
were, at the feet of Jesus, and Jearn from him who brought life and 
immortality to light, that there is a world where there is no more 
sickness nor pain—where all tears are wiped away.” 

There was a pause, first broken by Suzan’s asking if those that 
were well and happy did not love to read the Bible too. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Harry «I remember mother used to 
say, she read the Bible for every thing—to make her wiser and bet. 
ter and happier. I believe seeing mother so happy over it has made 
me like it more.” 

*@I should think so,” said Suzan; “Iam sure I should not love to 
read any thing that did not make me happy—but here comes Mor- 
ris: what book did you get, Morris?” 

“ Bewick’s History of Birds.” 

* Oh, full of pictures, how lovely!” exclaimed Suzan, running 
over the leaves; ‘did Paulina Clark get a book, Morris 2” 

“Yes, and she has changed it at Hutchinson’s store for a pink silk 
handkerchief.” 

“ How could she? I am sorry !” said Charlotte. 


late himself; to give him a rational answer to one of the 
most important questions which a being travelling towards 
eternity can ask? Whata miracle that a man can put within 
this little machine a spirit that measures the flight of time 
with greater accuracy than the unassisted intellect of the 
profoundest philosopher; which watches and moves when 
sleep palsies alike the hand of the maker and the mind of the 
contriver, nay, when the last sleep has come over them both.” 
Gov. Everett. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, APPARATUS, AND LIBRARIES. 


We have made arrangements with Case, Tiffany & Co. to 
publish one or more supplements to the regular number of 
the Journal, containing such advertisements of school books, 
school apparatus, and libraries, as their authors, makers, pub- 
lishers or sellers are disposed to forward for insertion on the 
term; specified in the circular accompanying this number. 
We shall express no opinion on the merits of the books or 
articles which may be advertised. We wish to assist visiters, 
teachers and parents to a know!edge of the various books and 
apparatus published and prepared for schools, the price at which 
they can be obtained at wholesale and retail, and to provide a 
d-pository in this office, of specimens of each, for the examin- 
ation of all concerned. 








